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BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER IX. 


‘* Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into morn, 
May glides onward into June.*’ 

‘* WHERE have you been, child? I wanted 
you,’’ the Professor said one afternoon in 
early June as Sylvia came in, flushed with 
* running, but otherwise with her usual col- 
lected and quiet expression. 

Sylvia sat down in her own chair and 
threw her hat to the lounge. 

““T’ve been doing a good many things— 
swarming some bees out of a hole and see- 
ing the crows count two.”’ 

The Professor lay back in his chair, 
clasped his hands behind his head and 
waited. Miss Boynton too came in from 
her own room. Sylvia’s experiences, un- 
eventful as they were, were the chief enter- 
tainment of the day. Even the finding of 
a new nest in the woods or the latest 
chronicle of the doings in the chicken-yard 
gained fresh interest from the absorbed 
way in which she told it all and her often 
unconscious though quite as often delibe- 
rate mimicry of the actors on their small 
stage. Now she rose and came to the table, 
leaning on one end and looking at the bro- 
ther and sister. 

“‘Bartelo was in great trouble,’’ she 
said. ‘‘They all were—old Mrs. Bartelo 
and Simeon and Hannah Jane. Hannah 
Jane wanted some things out of the garret, 
and do you know almost two weeks ago a 
swarm of our bees went into a knot-hole in 
the boards and there they were settled down, 
and not one of those people could go into 
the garret without being stung. That’s 
what Bartelo came here for the day you 
were in New York. He said you must get 
them out or pay him damages, for he wasn’t 
going to be turned out of house and home 
by a swarm of little devils. He believed 
they were little devils, they had such long 
stings and knew so much. I meant to go 
to the woods, but they were all out with 
tin pans and pails trying to scare them 
away; so I went up the ladder. Bartelo 
had been up and they had stung him so 
that he had to get down fast as he could. 
How they buzzed when I got up there! 
but they didn’t dare to sting me because I 
wasn’t afraid. And then I had to feel ever 
so long for the queen, but I got her, and 
then of course I came down and walked 
across the fields to our hives and put her in 
that empty one. I put ascup with some 
honey in it on top so that they could think 
they had been working, and they didn’t 
like it at all. Then I went back to Bar- 
telo’s, and they were all up in the garret, 
rejoicing just as much to get back there as 
if somebody had left them a fortune. 

““*There ain’t a created thing I can’t 
tackle,’ Bartelo said, ‘but just a bee an’a 
yaller-jacket, an’ it makes me madder’n a 
coot to hev to run from no more’n a little 
flyin’ pison-mill, as you might say. It’s a 
mighty comfort to think that their own 
spitefulness mostly kills em. You, Sylvy, 
you’re a kind of half wild animile yourself 
goin’ round among ’em all. Tell us how 
you do it.’ 

“T didn’t say anything. I don’t know 
myself, and if I did why should I tell him? 
Then he said : ‘I’ve found out how to come 
it over the crows, an’ you can come along 
an’ see if you’re a-mind to.’ So I went, 
and this is how it was. Do you want to 
hear about it ?”’ 

The Professor nodded smilingly. 

“‘T have less respect for a crow than I 
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ever had,’’ Sylvia went on seriously, ‘‘ for 
I did respect them a gooddeal. First Bar- 
telo went in with his gun. That was one; 
and the sentinel crow cawed for them all 
to look out, and they flew off the field and 
sat in the trees all around. Then Simeon 
went in. That was two; and they all 
cawed for that. Then I went in, and 
that was three. So Bartelo said, ‘You 
go out, Simeon,’ and Simeon went. Then 
he said, ‘Now you go an’ you’ll see.’ So 
I went and sat down a good way off, 
and very soon all the crows flew down. 
They had counted two, you see, but they 
couldn’t count three, and as soon as two 
had gone out thought that was all, so down 
they came and pulled up the corn just as 
if they wanted to make up for lost time. 
Then Bartelo fired and killed two, and 
how they cawed and 
screamed! Then of 
course, they had to 
have a consultation 
in the woods, and 
they pretty nearly 
tore one another to 
pieces they were so 
angry and confused. 

‘*We did that three 
times, and each time 
they got more and 
more puzzled, and 
now they have all 
flown away perfectly 
still, they are so up- 
set in their minds. 
Bartelo stood and 
laughed, and then he 
said : 

“<oTain’t as payin’ 
as it might be tak- 
in’ three folks’ time 
to circumvent them 
crows, but I vow it 
does one good clean 
through to think I’ve 
got ahead of ’em. 
I’ve lived nigh the 
app’inted time of 
man an’ never done 
it afore.’ 

“Then I came home, 
and now I want you 
all to come down to 
the hen-yard and just 
see how they are be- 
having there, and if 
we'd better do any- 
thing about it.”’ 

Thetrio went down, 
Sylvia leading the way 
through the gate in the enclosure at the 
end of the barn, where a crowd of hens, 
turkeys, ducks, guinea-hens, and the whole 
flock of experiments lived in such harmony 
as they could. A gorgeous peacock, Paul 
Pry by name, spread his tail and strutted 
magnificently, all unconscious of the pain- 
fully unprotected rear and obtrusive black 
legs, eyed derisively by Dr. Blimber, a dig- 
nified turkey, who waxed furious at the 
pretensions of his rival, and gobbled him- 
self hoarse in the attempt to suppress him. 
A high-shouldered rooster stood proudly in 
the midst of his harem, remarking in the 
subdued and confidential undertone preva- 
lent among hens when off duty, on the 
absurd airs of both. This poultry-yard 
afforded them unending amusement, the 
types of character being marked and dis- 
tinct, and each fowl having its own name 
and individuality. 

Sylvia led them to the back of the yard 
behind the wood-pile. and sat down on a 
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log brought there originally with the inten- 
tion of making it into a feeding-trough. 
Behind the wood-pile was a barrel in which 
some hay had been placed, and here sat a 
small white duck half-way through her sea- 
son of imprisonment. Presently when the 
flutter occasioned by their entrance had 
subsided and the different groups were 
quietly feeding, Paul Pry advanced with 
slow and delicate steps and stood before 
the barrel. Here, with head first on one 
side and then another, he seemed investiga- 
ting the problem of incubation, stretching 
his long neck into the retreat, and consider- 
ing the small white duck with a scientific 
impertinence not confined to peacocks. 

Patient and in the beginning apparently 
oblivious, natural resentment at last arose, 
the sitter quacked, at first mildly and 
almost apologetically, then with more 
energy, at last with fury and sudden up- 
rising, a loud appeal to some power that 
should end such scrutiny and bring judg- 
ment upon the too-inquisitive investi- 
gator. 

Nemesis was at hand, and as Paul Pry, 





charmed with the success of his effort, 
spread his tail and bobbed before the un- 
covered egys, the old drake, filled with a 
fury of jealous rage, flew like a green and 
gold meteor across the yard and fastened 
upon the short feathers underlying the gor- 
geous tail. Round and round in a mad 
chase flew the pair, Sir Francis Drake not 
to be shaken off and Paul Pry’s screams of 
pain and rage resounding deafeningly ; 
the guinea-hens shrieked; Dr. Blimber 
and his family gobbled triumphantly ; the 
rooster crowed and flapped his wings ; Sir 
Francis Drake, well pleased, released his 
hold, and waddled amid quacks of delight 
back to his admiring family, and Paul Pry, 
spreading his wings, flew to the top of the 
barn, and sitting by his unsympathetic part- 
ner sent out shrill screams of disgust at the 
disastrous ending of a mere scientific in- 
quiry. 

“You'd think he’d never do it again, 
wouldnt you?” said Sylvia, when their 





laugh was over. ‘But this is the second 
time to-day. And as for Cleopatra, I think 
she will kill him some time. He was study- 
ing her on the nest this morning while she 
was laying an egg, and she rose up and 
picked a bare spot on his head before he 
could turn around, You should have heard 
him scream. Why even Charley is indig- 
nant the way Paul peeks into his oats and 
down his throat while he is eating. It’s 
good that Mrs. Pry doesn’t mind.” 

Sylvia looked up at the quiet brown 
mate considerately, as if these matrimonial 
incompabilities were matters for grave 
thought. 

‘*He is always being stopped,”’ she said, 
‘‘and so Iam sorry for him. Because you 
know he is always just on the point of 
finding out something, and then is pounced 
upon or barked at and so never does. He 
does so want to know just what Rex has 
for dinner and he never will. But then 
he is never discouraged and that is a very 
good trait isn’t it? No matter how angry 
he is, he comes out of it after he has pecked 
at his wife awhile and begins again. But 
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if he hadn’t a wife to peck at I think he 
would burst.”’ 

‘‘That’s the whole theory of marriage,” 
said the Professor. ‘‘It’s all it amounts 
to, Sylvia, and though it may be very com- 
fortable for Mr. Peacock, it is a question 
whether Mrs. Peacock might not find life 
more desirable with the barn-roof to her- 
self.’ If a man, or a peacock either for 
that matter—the two are not so far apart— 
knows that there is one person on whom 
he can vent his spite, his irritation, his 
dissatisfaction with himself, he will do it 
you may be sure. Talk of the ennobling 
effects of marriage! It is moral death.” 

‘*Be quiet, John,’”’ Miss Boynton said. 
‘‘What energy you are spending, and worse 
than uselessly.”’ 

‘*We are all more or less wild animals,”’ 
the Professor went on, shaking off her 
hand, then catching it again by way of 
tacit apology. ‘‘We require the restraint 
that comes from knowing that we have no 
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absolute right to companionship, and that 
too much self-expression and self-indul-_ 
gence will involve its forfeiture. Self- 
suppression is the law of continuance in 
ordinary ties, and when that law is set 
aside see what comes. Men and women 
empty themselves into one another’s minds, 
then spend the rest of their lives in seek- 
ing to drive out the unpleasant gases that 
rushed in to fill the temporary vacuum, 
and that forever prevent a repossession of 
themselves. What they have taken in of 
another’s spirit is a foreign substance, ir- 
ritating always as it would work its way 
out, while the original tenant seeks entry 
in vain. What wonder there is soreness 
and chafing, unless indeed there be a 
pachydermatous quality and no nerves to 
feel with, in which case the institution 
does no harm.”’ 

“Then nobody is ever happy who is 
married ?”? Sylvia made answer slowly. 
**Ts anybody who isn’t?” 

‘*No,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘ Unless 
it be a child like yourself. And your hap- 
piness has been only a few months out of 
your span of years. No, Sylvia. Accept 
the fact I tell you. In coming time, many 
generations from now, when science has 
taught men how to make their own orga- 
nizations bear the best fruit, and so a bet- 
ter inheritance has been handed down to 
those who will follow, happiness will be 
possible. Now it is only relative.” 

** What is relative ?”? Sylvia asked, look- 
ing up to the barn from which Paul Pry 
had that moment flown after a final peck 
at his unresisting mate. 

“Mrs. Pry’s present state,’’ the Professor 
answered unsmilingly. ‘‘To sit alone and 
to be unpecked is relative happiness. To 
have no one who could peck, would be 
positive.”’ 

‘And that is your summing up of life 
to a child who accepts every word. Shame 
on you, John!’’ his sister said vehemently. 
“T deny it!” 

“You need net. I have not said that 
was all. There is the thrill of struggle 
and of conscious power in its midst; the 
sense of helpfulness perhaps for one not 
so strong as yourself; the joy of seeking 
knowledge and a certain sensuous pleasure 
in mere existence, that laps us all at mo- 
ments and would seem a promise of some- 
thing more to come. I don’t know. Who 
does? But it is in the end disappointment 
and we learn to be content with little. At 
least you have learned it poor Catherine, 
and give me almost the privilege of mar- 
riage in making you wretched with my 
railings.” 

The Professor strode away, as if goaded 
by some bitter thought, and Sylvia sat 
where he had left her, following his tall 
figure with her clear, questioning look. 
Strange moods to a child, yet neither felt 
the strangeness, Sylvia by this time re- 
cognizing his moods, and understanding 
the curious dreariness that often possessed 
him, and colored his thought and speech 
for days at a time. Even his sister had 
never heard him rail so bitterly against all 
ordinary theories of life as he did now to 
this quiet little listener, who absorbed it 
all without comment save an occasional 
question. 

What her own theory of life was likely 
to become he thought of but little, being 
principally bent upon killing in season any 
hope or expectation that it meant love or 
much peace. Mutual toleration and mu- 
tual effort were its best promise, and be- 
yond this desire should not go. Sex was 
a disastrous incident of creation, necessary 
in the beginning but full of catastrophes, 
and the wise would ignore it. It remained 
to be seen in the fast-coming years what 
results would crown this protest against 
natural laws, but the Professor did not 
doubt his ultimate success, and compelled 
himself into believing, even at times ar- 
dently, that the forces expended in ordi- 
nary living could all fructify in thought 
and leave the world better and finer for 
such absorption. 

Miss Boynton herself seldom or never 
discussed these subjects, only at times 
checking her brother as’ he grew too vio- 
lent, but by her very silence ‘taeitly ad: 
mitting the justice of what he said, and 
that they were both unmarried was the 
strangest proof to the child’s mind that 
they must be right. Their daily work was 
sufficiently absorbing to leave small room 
for uneasy wants and cravings, and, save 
for occasional times of wondering, Sylvia 
was perfectly content. 

Curiosity in its ordinary sense had abso- 
lutely no place in her mental organization. 
Her sense of honor was exquisitely keen, 
and to satisfy every claim upon her—to 
meet even unspoken and unthought of pos- 
sibilities of demand, her constant and 


strongest desire. That these two friends 
chose this guarded and secluded life was 
sufficient to make it, in her eyes, the only 
life worth living, and though her thought 
as she matured went out to what this near 
yet far-off world might have to offer, no 
uneasy desires troubled the placid course 
of daily existence. In good time she would 
see what it was worth while to see, and 
till then each day was full of pleasant duty 
and thought and acquisition. 

When, a year later, the lease of the farm 
expired, the Professor bought it. It had 
become evident that country life was best 
for them all, and though friends protested 
and pronounced them buried alive, it did 
not seem sotothem. Twice a week they 
went to town ; Sylvia for her French and 
German lessons ; the brother and sister for 
a renewal of interests and for work in sci- 
entific ways, their services being in con- 
stant demand by an important publishing 
firm, who would gladly have settled them 
permanently as editorial overseers of cer- 
tain important reprints in the quiet upper 
rooms of the great establishment. 

Here Sylvia came and went at will, revel- 
ing in rare and beautiful books ; volumes 
of choice engravings and portfolios of prints 
and photographs waiting her pleasure in 
these still upper regions to which transient 
visitors or customers never penetrated. 
There too she saw men and women who 
knew where and when to find the Professor 
and his sister, and came from all quarters 
to compare notes and exchange experiences ; 
and Sylvia’s clear eyes looked upon many 
whose names had grown familiar, but whose 
personalities could hardly have been learned 
in any other way. Often too such visitors 
turned to the corner where, after lessons 
were over, she waited the hour of return 
to the retreat they were never sorry to find 
again. 

What they saw it is time for us to know. 
Sylvia had not shot up as many girls do, a 
child at night as it were, and in the morn- 
ing a woman, confounding one with the 
sudden demands of this new standpoint. 
To the brother and sister she seemed at 
eighteen still a child. Slender and delicate 
in mould, and while.a little below the ave- 
rage, yet giving an impression of height 
from her erectness and the unconscious 
pride with which the beautiful head was 
earried. Her fair hair had not darkened 
with time. About her broad forehead it 
still lay in little shining rings, its wealth in 
length and thickness gathered into a great 
knot, the fitting crown for such a head. 

The clear, pure hazel eyes darkening 
with feeling or excitement, but always 
with that sense of some wonderful illumi- 
nating force within, were her greatest 
charm, and the long, curling lashes, the 
touch of babyhood, the one feature that 
seemed best to represent the childlike un- 
consciousness that was part of her nature. 

For the rest her face was irregular ; too 
small, yet with a firm chin and rather wide 
mouth showing white beautiful teeth. Her 
smile was sunshine itself, lighting up the 
whole face with wonderful glow and vivid- 
ness but passing swiftly, leaving the expres- 
sion of calm strength most foreign to girlish 
outlines. With an exquisitely fine, pure 
skin, the true exponent of the health that 
reigned over the slender body and made 
exertion a delight, color was wanting, and 
only when exercise brought a faint pink to 
the delicate, creamy cheek did one realize 
how much it added. 

To the ordinary observer Sylvia was 
simply a very delicate, rather pretty girl, 
but with no brilliance, no dash, nothing to 
attract marked attention, and clad always 
in the soberest of Quaker colors few saw 
what possibilities of rare beauty remained 
to be brought out. 

‘“‘They don’t waste no money on her,”’ 
Elias said reflectively one day as he watched 
her walking toward the station. ‘‘She’s 
a young lady now, sure enough, an’ she 
hain’t a frill nor feather like other gals. I 
never thought Mr. John’d pinch that yer 
way.” 

**Much as you know!’’ Aunt Mary re- 
turned with scorn. ‘‘ There ain’t a gal in 
Domingo—no, not the governor’s gal her- 
self, that costs more or as much. I’ve 
heard folks. I’ve heard ’em say, ‘She 
looks like a gray nun.’ Well, s’posin’ she 
does? There’s Quakers. Don’t I know 
there ain’t a more extravagant set on the 
whole blessed earth. They’ll walk the 
streets all day ruther’n not match a shade 
o’ drab. An’ Miss Sylvy’sthe same. Plain 
to see, but I know what it costs.”’ 

**Pity she couldn’t have something that’d 
show money,”’ Elias said plaintively. 

‘*Reckon you'd like diamond fringes an’ 
gold an’ silver ribbons, you Elias !’’ Aunt 
Mary answered. ‘‘She that’s had an al- 
lowance every year since she was fourteen, 


an’ more an’ more every year, an’ gloves 
an’ shoes not to be beat, nor found in this 
yer place, nor such han’s an’ feet as there 
is in’em, nuther. She ain’t no common 
stuff I can tell ye. I know that better an’ 
better.” 

‘*Folks wonder if she’ll get any o’ the 
money,’’ Elias returned, preferring to 
change the subject. ‘They say not, most 
likely. She ain’t asked nowheres nor won’t 
be.”’ 

‘*She’s asked to marble palaces,’’ said 
Aunt Mary, ready for any flight of fancy 
that should set her idol visibly on the pin- 
nacle always the place reserved in her own 
inner mind. ‘To marble palaces, an’ 
whatever else there is on Fifth Avenue 
that’s ahead of anything you ever saw or 
heard tell of. I reckon you’ve forgot the 
sort 0’ folks this family knows an’ comes 
from ; an’ she goes where they do.”’ 

‘Whatever else they may be these old 
families is out an’ out the humbliest folks. 
eyes ever were sot on,” said Elias. ‘‘It’s 
in my mind offen, a lookin’ at this chile 
born nowheres, out 0’ nothing’ you might 
say, an’ then the governur’s gal, with 
grandfathers’ fur back as you can read 
their names, an’ a face like a chimney 
swallow. Old families is very well an’ I 
approve of ’em, but they’re the beaters fur 
ugliness.”’ 

‘*'There’s sense in that,’’? Aunt Mary an- 
swered reflectively. ‘‘More’n what there 
gin’ally is in your sayin’s, Elias, an’ now I 
think about it it’sso. There’s a reason for 
that now, an’ I’m ’bliged to cipher it out 
before I settle to rights jest what to think.”’ 
And Aunt Mary turned to her dish-pan. 

In a very different locality another con- 
versation had just ended, Sylvia still the 
subject of discussion. At rare intervals she 
visited the Kebles, who tolerated her from 
her connection with these painfully erratic 
and heterodox but most respectably born 
Boyntons, wondering how a poorhouse 
waif and stray could have developed a 
grace and beauty even a distinction not to 
be found in a single representative of the 
old families about them. 

“*You see such things sometimes,’’ Mrs. 
Keble said, looking from the library win- 
dow to the village street down which Sylvia 
had just passed walking rapidly. ‘‘It is 
simply a freak of nature. You will find 
sooner or later that blood will tell, though 
I’m sure one can never tell in what way.”’ 

‘*She’ll probably do something disgrace- 
ful in the end,”’’ said Eleanor Keble, a girl 
of Sylvia’s age, with a cold blue eye like 
her mother’s and an expression, at this 
moment undisguised by the sweetness of 
her company manner, implying profound 
distrust of all social claims but her own. 
“Tt was an outrage to force her into the 
place she is in and Fred is responsible for 
a good deal of it.” 

‘*You would actually say she had pride,” 
Mrs. Keble went on. ‘‘A complete reserve 
and a way as if she thought people had no 
right whatever to look even, unless she 
pleased. If she had come of any family at 
all you would actually say she had manner, 
you know.” 

‘*TIt is sad, very sad indeed,’ said Dr. 
Keble, who had been standing by half- 
listening, half-abstracted, ‘‘to find that 
your most urgent suggestions make no im- 
pression on minds of that calibre. Scien- 
tific infidelity is a most shocking phase of 
modern life. There is an obtuseness that 
can end in evil, and only evil. I pray that 
my Frederick may escape its snare.”’ 

‘“*He wouldn’t have escaped that snare 
and some others,’’ Mrs. Keble said signifi- 
cantly, “‘if he had been out of college an- 
other year. It is my firm opinion they 
meant to entrap him and I think so still. 
The girl is very deep.”’ 

‘*T always saw through her,” said Elea- 
nor decisively, ‘‘and I don’t think the 
danger is passed yet. Wait till Fred gra- 
duates and if he is here he will be caught 
in a week and firmer than ever.” 

“*You can’t mean it,’’ Dr. Keble said ner- 
vously. ‘‘He has too much self-respect and 
family feeling. Something must be done.” 

“‘T shall attend to it,’’ said Mrs. Keble, 
a little harder look settling upon her face. 

‘‘Tf any such chance does come there are 
plenty of methods for setting it aside. I 
must beg you, Eleanor, not to speak in so 
unguarded a manner. It would be ruin to 
imply that we had the slightest fear or 
suspicion.”’ 

“This is very superfluous, very super- 
fluous indeed,” said Dr. Keble recovering 
himself. ‘‘I am astonished at you, Elea- 
nor. Don’t let me hear any more of it. 
Not that you mean anything,” he added, 
relenting and laying his hand on her head 
for a moment as he passed out, ready now 
as always to apologize for this youngest 
and favorite daughter. 


In the meantime the little family went 
its way untroubled by comments from any 
quarter. The Professor had had his will 
in great degree, and Sylvia, content with 
the present and quietly hopeful of all that 
the future might bring, wasted no energy 
in speculation, but let each day be sufficient 
unto itself. A rare facility in drawing had 
early developed itself and the best possible 
instruction had given her one unfailing 
resource and delight. For color she had 
less appreciation, preferring the soft sug- 
gestiveness of engraving rather than the 
fact itself. 

Quietly sure of the foundation already 
laid she had neither the timidity of con- 
sciously deficient training nor the assump- 
tion of over-estimate, but considered her- 
self as merely at the entrance of knowledge 
and happy in that a lifetime of growth and 
understanding lay before her. ‘‘ Without 
haste, without rest,’? was her unconscious 
watchword, and delighting in her quiet 
power the headlong Professor rested be- 
yond any knowledge of his own in the 
strength and patience and devotion of the 
serene nature. Whatever theories he had 
originally held, whatever schemes of de- 
velopment his brain had suggested, had 
long since given way to the steady current 
of the girl’s own purpose. 

One point he had cultivated to an extreme 
of sensitiveness. His own skepticism as to 
love or marriage sacredness or the reality 
of any phase of life bearing upon it had 
communicated itself to her, and indifferent 
to or unconscious of the dreams ordinarily 
filling a young girl’s mind, quietly scorning 
the occasional attempts made by adventu- 
rous village youths at the flirtation the 
right to which every girl believes her inali- 
enable position, the perquisite and appa- 
nage of girlhood. 

Ina different way but with equal strength 
the same power held Miss Boynton, who 
long ago had learned to confide in the in- 
tegrity and depth of Sylvia’s devotion and 
to cling to her with a passion astonishing 
to herself. The three were comrades in 
the highest sense of the word and together 
no thought of disparity in years troubled 
them. With them Sylvia gave free rein to 
the frolicsome vein of which the outside 
world knew nothing, and personated one 
and another of the village characters, ap- 
pearing at will as old Van Dusen or Bar- 
telo, Dr. Keble or Silas Johnson, the negro 
preacher to whose ministrations Aunt Mary 
had sometimes taken her in the early years 
with her. No physical taint in any slight- 
est form evidenced itself, and often as 
Geike, now exceedingly bald and rounder 
than ever, looked upon her he said as of 
old, ‘‘At last I see a Greek ; the pure type. 
There is no such other in the wide world.”’ 

It is doubtful if it had or could have oc- 
curred to any of them that the girl’s faults 
were of the same order as those which 
weakened the force of that wonderful na- 
ture and proved the canker eating out the 
heart of the flower, leaving only the sem- 
blance of form and color crowning the still 
vigorous stem. Her deep dislike of suffer- 
ing or deformity or uncouthness ; a won- 
dering contempt at the existence of such 
facts in life ; a toleration born of entire in- 
difference to all out of her own circle of 
thought, and an impatience, seldom ex- 
pressed but keenly felt, at intellectual 
shortcomings, unfitted her for ordinary 
sympathies or understanding. Usually a 
strong sense of humor involves as keen a 
sense for the pathetic side of life, but in 
her case it seemed otherwise and she re- 
produced the peculiarities of the people 
without any sense that they covered strug- 
gle and sorrow and all the sad chances and 
changes of living. Common sorrows, com- 
mon needs, above all when associated with 
dirt or repulsiveness, had no place in her 
thought and an almost cruel indifference 
looked from her clear eyes—the serene, 
untroubled indifference of the ancient gods. 

Thus far her devotion had been for the 
brother and sister alone, and whether life 
would awaken possibilities of deeper feel- 
ing or more general sympathies remained 
to be seen. Resting securely in this inten- 
sity of feeling for themselves neither recog- 
nized her limitations or imagined danger, 
and only Aunt Mary sighed at times as she 
said: ‘“‘ Laws, honey, ’twouldn’t hurt you 
a mite if every soul in the world was to 
die, ’ceptin’ maybe Mr. John an’ Miss 
Catherine an’ maybe me, just to see you 
was took care of. Sweet ’s you look it’s a 
mighty cold sweetness, an’ you’ll hev to 
have some powerful stirrin’ up before you 
come to much sense 0’ things. You mark 
ole Aunt Mary’s words, honey. It’s a 
comin’ an’ it ain’t fur off nuther, an’ you’ll 
see how the Lord’ll shake you an’ set you 
down jest where you ain’t lookin’ to be 
set.”” 








Marcu 15, 1882 
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CHAPTER X. 
‘*Every wayfarer he meets 
What himself declared, repeats ; 
What himself confessed, records, 
Sentences him in his words ; 
The form is his own corporal form, 
And his thought the penal worm .*’ 

On.y in looking at the younger genera- 
tion could an inhabitant of Domingo deter- 
mine the advance of time. No outward 
feature altered. Any growth that took 
place could be discovered only as one dis- 
covers the age of the tree—by its destruc- 
tion; and as ancient men and women 
quietly slipped from their accustomed 
places only a momentary pause came, a 
shake of the head as the years were count- 
ed and the life summed up. A dim sur- 
prise at times filled the villagers’ minds as 
the girl suddenly showed herself a woman 
or the boy came home in all the glory of 
moustache and tail-coats, but to the sub- 
jects themselves of this change progress 
seemed a word having no place or possi- 
bility of place in the popular vocabulary. 

To young Keble this stagnant village 
life had long since become intolerable. The 
first year of college life he gave all spare 
time to home, running out each week for 
part of a day, and to his mother’s disgust 
dividing that part rather unevenly between 
them and the Boyntons. 

But with the second he took up quarters 
with a sister of his mother, a woman in 
the height of fashionable life, who had 
hitherto looked upon him as the one un- 
manageable and erratic element in the 
family of sober-minded, deccrous nephews 
and nieces. 

*Till now the family of daughters, criti- 
eal, and to his boyish sense unutterably 
snobbish in their reverence for blood and 
pedigree, had been something to escape 
from, and his swift disappearance before 
the shadow or suggestion of a Depeyster 
raid as his aunt’s visits were irreverently 
called had been resented bitterly by both 
mother and aunt. 

The first year in college ended all the old 
questions. This handsome and _ spirited 
young fellow, a favorite with his class- 
mates, and something more than a mere 
society man, suddenly assumed a value 
undreamed of before. 

Taken possession of by his cousins, he 
was, even as a freshman, claimed as escort 
and filler-in of all social gaps, whether 
dinner party or reception or ball. To his 
own surprise, society held a charm he had 
never suspected, and he quickly played a 
double role. A brilliant scholar, finding 
intellectual labor a pastime rather than a 
burden, and entering with keenest zest into 
every form of college life, he held the 
exceptional position of a student who 
satisfied professors, yet had a hold on the 
wildest spirits of his class. 

College amusements were plunged into 
with the same eagerness of enjoyment 
with which he took hold of languages or 
higher mathematics. Inclination had first 
been for the law, but he had finally fixed 
upon medicine as a profession, this deci- 
sion being the result of a close and sin- 
gular friendship between himself and a 
young English physician a few years older 
than himself. 

Lawrence Kingsley had begun practice 
comparatively unknown, having come to 
New York directly after his last year of 
hospital service. Letters had at once given 
him position, and signal success in two or 
three exceptionally difficult cases had made 
his mark and established his status beyond 
any question. Of superb physique, a care- 
less but most graceful manner and great 
social gifts, he had been much sought 
after, and two years earlier had married a 
gay young girl, for the time passionately de- 
voted to him, but soon yielding to the im- 
perative demand of a giddy and intrigue- 
loving nature for more excitement than 
marriage limitations allowed. 

Distantly connected with the Courtneys, 
Fred had first met her at his aunt’s a year 
before her marriage to Dr. Kingsley, and 
had learned all the possibilities of the art 
of flirtation. He was a year and a half 
younger, and temporarily was in her hands, 
only restored to less yielding substance by 
a counter attraction in another even more 
fascinating connection. 

A friendship, strong of its kind, had 
however lasted, and Louise Kingsley re- 
mained his confidant in all social questions 
and adventures, Dr. Kingsley himself being 
rather glad to turn over some of the re- 
sponsibility of this most freakish and in- 
comprehensible incumbrance to a cousin 
who might ordinarily have been considered 
a most dangerous element in their famlly 
life. Dr. Kingsley however recognized the 
fact that young Keble was quite her match, 
and abundantly able to take care of him- 
self, and that the stimulant of encounters 
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with him acted as a preservative against 
more questionable intimacies. Their own 
tastes were of the same order, and finding his 
influence with Fred to be something quite 
unknown in any previous experience, gra- 
dually, so far as his temperament admitted, 
he became his ardent friend. 

A certain brutal element in Kingsley at 
times showed itself ; the inalienable Anglo- 
Saxon right to oppress one weaker than 
themselves, restrained in his case by a love 
of ease and hatred of anything marring 
the sense of luxurious satisfaction in his 
daily life and work. Louise had heard 
tones and seen now and again a look that 
for a moment daunted her; the look of a 
powerful and indifferent lion, suddenly 
roused by a teasing bystander to a memory 
of his own strength, and a fierce and tempo- 
rary protest against interference. 

Love in any but the animal sense was 
impossible to this beauty-loving but in- 
tensely selfish organization, rejoicing in its 
own strength and almost unlimited capa- 
city of acquisition and development, but 
absolutely destitute of tenderness or the 
power of anything beyond mere intellect- 
ual sympathy. So while irritated and oc- 
easionally furious at the frivolity of his 
wife, he set it down in his diagnosis of 
women in general as only another phase 
of the various types of folly making up 
the erratic sex, and scoffed at all woman- 
hood, brilliantly, cuttingly, and with at 
times a bitterness indicating a possibility 
of better thought never likely to be evolved 
from present conditions. 

His passion for music was another bond 
between himself and young Keble, who as 
taste developed and strengthened lost more 
and more the simpler and finer qualities 
on which any strength of manhood de- 
pended, and became an instrument played 
upon and responding to delicious sensa- 
tion ; ravished by its own tones, but inca- 
pable of making them live or find perma- 
nent, abiding expression in action. 

As his intellectual life broadened, and he 
plunged with fascinated delight into the 
strange phases of human organization and 
its underlying problems his spiritual life 
and force lessened, and more and more as 
the months went on he proved the fact that 
intellectual power by ng means presupposes 
or includes the most perfect development, 
and that inordinate delight in it may 
blunt or even obliterate al! spiritual per- 
ceptions. 

Geike who followed his course with an 
interest born of his connection with the 
Boyntons and the brave act that had given 
him an undying claim upon their affection, 
summed him up one day in talking with 
the brother and sister. Sylvia was in town, 
having been detained to a late train, and 
they sat about the wood-fire waiting her 
return. 

‘*Fred Keble seems to have forsaken us 
altogether,’’ Miss Boynton said. ‘‘ Do you 
often see him, Geike ?”’ 

“Tn my lectures at the college, yes; in 
my room, no. Kingsley has him, and I 
think well, will play the devil with him.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ said Miss Boyn- 
ton, startled by his emphasis. 

**T look at it dis way,” said Geike, who 
even now found the English ti too much 
for him. ‘‘ Kingsley is superb ; yes, su- 
perb. He is a blonde and beautiful giant, 
and were he true blonde, the world would 
be better for him. But with a black eye 
what will you? The blonde hair and the 
blue eyes is very well; so is it with the 
dark hair and its own eye, though I say 
that to them is never so true a work as to 
their opposites ; but you put the blonde hair 
and the black eye for one and the same 
head and there is the devil to pay. Your 
Keble lad is not an American in type. He 
is Italian, the Southern Europe physique, 
slender, dark, brilliant. Oh, a type well to 
look upon, but meaning mischief. Now 
see. Here is the face of a man I cut from 
a magazine, but it is good all the same. I 
have seen the portrait. Look now and 
judge.”’ 

‘* Geike !’’ exclaimed Miss Boynton, as 
she took the woodcut from his hand, and 
looked at the name below. ‘‘ Cesar Bor- 
gia! You are certainly beside yourself. 
As if the earth were likely to hold again 
such a monster, or as if there were one 
trace of resemblance between them.”’ 

Geike was silent. Even as she spoke 
Miss Boynton’s facechanged. She studied 
the face intently a moment, then put it in 
her brother’s hand. The Professor glanced 
at it carelessly, then sat up suddenly and 
looked with curiosity and excitement. 

‘*By Jupiter !’’ he said, ‘‘it might have 
been taken for Fred. Admitting difference 
of dress and age and you have him. I will 
never admit the likeness. At least I will 
never allow it is more than skin deep.’ 





Geike pushed out his lip, and looked at 
the brother and sister, still silent. 

‘I wish you had not brought the thing 
here,”’ said Miss Boynton, nervously ; “ for 
now I shall never see Fred without think- 
ing of this strange resemblance. There is 
no suggestion of crime in this face, how- 
ever. It is refined and subtle like Fred’s, 
but not bad. No grossness. It cannot be 
a portrait.’’ 

‘There you have wrong,’’ said Geike. 
‘** You have lived long enough, Catherine, to 
know well if you would think, that the most 
powerful forces of life are the most subtle 
and intangible. Gross forms of crime we 
can guard against. The brutish face and 
form carry their own meaning with them, 
but how will you know when face and form 
are beautiful?—when grace and culture 
and a gentle way will all blind men—per- 
haps even blind the one who owns them ? 
Now I say not that Keble could be a 
Borgia.”’ 

‘**He could not be,’’ the Professor inter- 
rupted. ‘Thank heaven, America has not 
and cannot develop that type.”’ 

“You have right,’? Geike answered. 
‘‘ American blood, or English if you will 
say so, has not in it so treacherous cor- 
puscles. Neither am I sure that such in- 
heritance is race-type. Rather would I say 
that centuries of Catholicism have fused 
with it, and made their poison a-portion of 
its life. But this I say and I look well be- 
fore I think it. Keble is an experimenter. 
He will stop at nothing that can aid to fill 
for him his cup of living experience. He 
must know every thrill that the finest, most 
hidden, most reluctant nerve can give. 
Each sense shall bring him tribute. It is 
an exquisite selfishness, a magnificent sel- 
fishness, that shall even be heroic, because 
a hero’s death shall be to him the apothe- 
osis of divine sensation. He likes not pain 
but would endure pain for an added _ possi- 
bility of feeling. He is gentle because 
tastes would not will it other way. His 
voice is sweet. He has luir noble. He will 
bewitch men and own all women and their 
allegiance. Never perhaps will he know 
his own base elements, but there they are, 
and if the time come—I think well it shall 
come—you will find him grausam ; the 
charm and the cruelty, and the pitilessness 
and the falseness and always the culture— 
yes, the culture of the worst of the last 
Romans—a Nero, a Commodus, an Anto- 
ninus all in one. Brave as Cesar, false as 
hell !”” 

Geike rose, and as he rose spread wide 
his arms and thundered out his lest words 
with a strange, deep excitement, unac- 
countable and bewildering. 

The Professor sat silent, his eyes fixed 
on the portrait. Miss Boynton had grown 
pale and looked at him with a sort of ter- 
ror; then she tried to smile. 

“‘T have never seen you so stirred,’’ she 
said. ‘‘How is it that you feel in this 
way? Why should you care or why ima- 
gine so fearful a future? This character- 
reading that so possesses you now is not in 
your line. The fumes of your gases have 
clouded your brain. You are madly un- 
just.” 

Geike shook himself and clasped his 
head with both hands. 

‘*T could smile at myself,’’ he said, look- 
ing down at her. ‘‘ There was a time when 
I cared for naught but my gases, as you 
say. Itis past. I look at men and women 
now. Igo to your fine society. I am bid 
there now, for they court me. I say these 
mental elements are more strange than any 
physical combinations my eyes have seen. 
I will study them ; I will understand men.”’ 

“It is too late, Geike,’’ the Professor 
broke in. ‘‘He who would understand 
men must learn a different sort of appren- 
ticeship from yours or mine.” 

‘* Your too late is not for me,’’ Geike an- 
swered. ‘‘If Cato studied Greek at eighty, 
why not I men at fifty? But Greek is 
the easier truly. I will understand men, 
I say. Well, I like it not. They bring 
to me a man with a name and much cha- 
racter, they call it. I look at him, and 
soon I see where he will end, unless the 
egg-shell prove strong enough to hold in 
his rottenness till earth can take and hide 
it. He cannot help it. It is fate. Yet 
men say he is fine, he can be trusted. He 
shall be praised. So I end this way. It 
is a duality. To many men and to some 
women is a double nature. Two lives are 
in them. No, death and life are in them ; 
death with its decay and mould-and rot- 
teness, step by step advancing upon life. 
Life may gain. In the end fouler elements 
may escape, but conquer with most. 

“*Stop,’’ said Miss Boynton vehemently. 
‘Your faithlessness is base—is disgusting! 
Because a chance resemblance in outline 
and expression strikes you, you denounce 





not only him but all the world. Yet you 
know and I know, that evil is only tem- 
porary ; that good, high deeds are not now 
for the few in a century, but for the many 
every day; that the world is better and 
will be better. Shame on you, Geike !’”’ 

‘Softly,’ said the Professor rousing 
himself. ‘‘You are both right and both 
wrong. Put away the miserable point, 
Geike, and let Fred rest. He is simply a 
gay young fellow, absorbed in many things, 
and with no time to look up or take thought 
of musty specialists, whose only use is to 
be appealed to in emergencies to light up 
some square inch of darkness for the benefit 
of the man who has no candle of his own. 
You are jealous of his good looks and of 
his youth, and never having looked sharply 
at the world till now, fancy that you are 
making mighty discoveries, when you are 
simply speculating and constructing theo- 
ries. Come into the air.’’ 

‘*As you will,” said Geike, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘Shall we walk ?”’ 

**Go to the station,’’ Miss Boynton said. 
‘It is time for Sylvia to be here, and it 
seems suddenly to have grown dark.”’ 

**‘T have an errand at Bartelo’s,” said 
the Professor, ‘‘but Geike knows the way, 
though his going is unnecessary. Sylvia 
has no fear and no occasion for fear.”’ 

‘Even so; I will go,’’ Geike said, thrust- 
ing himself into his shaggy overcoat and 
taking his cane. I like well to bring her 
back and then we shali sup. I-have the 
hunger of a wolf.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


ACHROMATIC lenses for microscopes are now 
often made of a colorless fluor spar, from Switz- 
erland, 

THE Spanish conquerors proposed an inter- 
oceanic canal by way of Lake Nicaragua as 
early as 1548. 


ASBESTOS paint is a powerful protection of 
wood against fire and asbestos curtains and 
clothing are recommended in theatres. 


BETWEEN December 1, 1881, and January 15, 
1882, twenty-one slight earthquake shocks were 
felt in different parts of Switzerland. 


An entomologist who has been studying locust 
probabilities, writes to the American Naturalist : 
“Tam led to believe there are no locust eggs 
east of the Rocky Mountain range this season.’’ 


A Russian traveler says that tigers are plenty 
in Siberia as far north as the homes of the rein- 
deer and polar bear. They are larger than the 
Himalayan tigers, have hair five inches long 
and never migrate far south. 

A RED coloration is very common among in- 
vertebrate animals and even fishes. A Russian 
savant says that wherever found it is always the 
same substance, to which he gives the formida- 
ble name tetronerythrine. Its function he thinks 
is to increase the oxygen absorbed by the tissues. 


THE English sparrow was introduced into 
South Australia about twenty years ago. The 
species has now increased so formidably that the 
citizens are calling on the Government to take 
measures to rid them from the pest of these de- 
structive visitors. That is what our people will 
be crying in a few years. 

Mr. Lick, the California millionaire, who left 
a large bequest to erect ‘‘the most powerful 
telescope in the world”? did a good thing for 
science. Under the charge of Captain Floyd 
and Prof. Holden, a site has been chosen on the 
summit of Mount Hamilton, and a telescope of 
36 inches aperture has been ordered from Alvan 
Clark & Sons, Cambridgeport. In a few years 
this observatory will probably be the most ad- 
mirably equipped of any, and on a site superior 
to all others. 


THE editors of the American Naturalist call 
the attention of the newspaper press to the pro- 
per meaning of the word science. ‘‘ Science em- 
braces the description of the properties of bodies 
and of the general laws which are derived there- 
from.’”’ It does not mean the various uses to 
man of this knowledge. This latter is ‘‘ applied 
science’’ or *‘ the useful arts,’’ as mechanic art, 
medical art, ete. The distinction is just and in 
all exact speech or composition should be ob- 
served. 

MAny persons like rare, or as our English 
cousins call it, ‘‘ underdone”’ meat. It has the 
advantage of greater digestibility, but the draw- 
back that the eggs of tapeworms, trichine and 
such like unwelcome guests may lurk in vigor- 
ous life in it. Even a more serious danger has 
lately been pointed out by Dr. Toussaint of 
Paris. He thinks that the poison which pro- 
duces consumption and scrofula is thus intro- 
duced into the system. The raw flesh of tuber- 
culous animals he avers can convey the disease, 
and as such animals are far from uncommon he 
recommends that all meat be subjected to a 
temperature of at least 160° Fah. throughout 
before being eaten, 
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TWENTY BOLD MARINERS. 


SONG. 





TWENTY bold mariners went to the wave, 
Twenty sweet breezes blew over the main, 

All was so hearty, so free and so brave,— 
But they never came back again ! 


Half the wild ocean rose up to the clouds, 
Half the broad sky scowled in thunder and 
rain, 
Twenty white crests rose around them like 
a ’ 
And they staid in the dancing main ! 


This is easy to sing and often to mourn, 
And the breaking of dawn is no newer to-day ; 
But those who die young or are left forlorn, 
Think grief is no older than they ! 
RosE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 








THE QUAKER ARTIST. 


“I TELL thee now, Richard, that thee’ll 
never get a cent of my money if thee keeps 
on with this devil’s work.”’ 

The speaker was Friend Joseph Harris, 
and he held at arm’s length a small picture 
in water colors, the features of which were 
hardly discernible in the gloom of the win- 
ter morning. Friend Joseph had been at 
the barn as was his custom, to fodder the 
cattle and feed the horses before breakfast, 
and had discovered this humble bit of art 
in a nook in the granary. He did not have 
to be told that it was his son Richard’s 
work, whose inclination to such ungodly 
pursuits had been the distress of his pa- 
rents’ lives. 

Full of suppressed wrath Joseph burst 
into the kitchen where the family were 
waiting breakfast, and without preface ad- 
dressed his son with the threat which he 
considered tie most dreadful he could use 
—that of disinheritance. It meant some- 
thing too, for in spite of his plain sur- 
roundings, Joseph Harris owned nearly two 
hundred acres of land worth easily a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars an acre, and his visits 
to the county town on the first of April 
of each year were not to pay interest but 
to receive it. A tall, straight figure, he 
was nearing sixty years of age, but as vigor- 
ous as a youth, with quick motions and 
sharp black eyes, indicating a violent nature 
chained for life by the strict discipline of 
the Society of Friends. 

His son Richard, now turned of twenty- 
two, was of a different mould, short and 
stoutly built. His face at first sight seemed 
heavy and vacant, but this was in fact the 
abstraction of the dreamer. His soft brown 
eyes, and hair clustering in thick curls over 
his low but broad forehead, made amends 
for his somewhat commonplace features. 

The moment his father entered the 
kitchen Richard felt that his secret labor 
had been discovered, but his anxiety was 
more for it than for himself. He rarely 
dared fice his father’s anger, for Joseph 
Harris, like many of his sex, made up in 
severity at home for the smooth and pas- 
sionless exterior he maintained abroad. 

‘*Will thee give it to me, father?’’ said 
Richard, advancing toward the outstretched 
hand which held the sketch, while the 
hand’s owner contemplated it with un- 
speakable disgust. 

Poor little painting! It was a fragment 
of an autumn afternoon, during which 
Richard had been husking corn in ‘the 
hill field’? and which had abided in his 
memory clothed with the halo of a hun- 
dred day-dreams. There was a corner of 
a woods, the foliage half green, half sha- 
ding into tints of brown and red. A rivu- 
let leaving a piece of meadow still gay 
with autumn flowers and green with late 
grass, flowed rippling and sparkling out 
of the sunlight into the shade of the dy- 
ing leaves. What courage and hope it must 
have! Richard followed in thought its 
waters as they flowed on to Chester Creek 
and then to the stately Delaware River, 
and far out till they met the mighty ocean 
which washes the shores of all the world. 

And as he mechanically plunged his 
husking knife into the shucks and turned 
out the golden ears one after the other, he 
humbly took this lesson to himself, as was 
his wont, and said: “‘I,. too, must have 


more courage, firmer hope. Why should. 


not I go forward in my study of art with 
greater faith? I must, I will.’”’ And to 
fasten the vow he had painted two studies 
of this little piece of meadow as a con- 
stant reminder, snatching the time on First 
days and Fifth days, when his father and 
mother were at meeting, and he and Mose 
Riddle, the colored man, were left to look 
after the stock. One copy he had sent on 
a venture to a commission house in New 
York, the other he had hidden in the barn. 

It had acquired a kind of sanctity to him, 
and each tree had become a symbol of some 
rebuff or danger he was fated to encounter 
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in his future life. He had, moreover, de- 
scribed it to Sibbilla Vernon and had pro- 
mised this sole confidante of his aspira- 
tions that he would bring it over some- 
time and let her see it. But Sibbilla lived 
two miles away, and as her parents were 
also strict members of meeting, who re- 
garded every work of art as profanity, this 
would have to be managed with due cau- 
tion. 

Richard’s first impulse, therefore, was to 
secure the picture. But his father had a 
double cause of displeasure and his anger 
was deep. He had agreed to give Richard 
a fourth share in the profits of the farm 
this year, and not only was this painting 
business an ungodly amusement but also a 
waste of precious time and a loss of money. 
It must be stopped. 

“T’ll put it where it deserves to go, and 
where thee will follow unless thee turns 
thy steps from the world and its follies. 
But the fire that thou wilt meet will be 
that which is not quenched, and where the 
worm dieth not.” 

With these words, which Friend Harris 
spoke slowly and with that slight chanting 
intonation which characterizes the utter- 
ances of the speakers in meeting, the so- 
lemnity of which was farther increased by 
the use of the formal ‘‘thou’’ instead of the 
usual ‘‘ thee,” he stepped to the kitchen 
fireplace, where a goodly wood fire was 
burning under the crane, and striking the 
picture against the corner of the mantel- 
piece tore a rugged split through its centre 
and threw the whole into the flames. Ina 
moment it was a shriveled cinder. 

There are certain natures whose inherent 
strength can only be developed by a violent 
shock. Full of latent power, their weak- 
ness comes from a native humility. They 
distrust themselves through a genuine ad- 
miration of others. Such was Richard Har- 
ris. But the necessary shock had come. 
He gazed a moment at the cinder, his face 
crimsoned, but the severe discipline of the 
Society and the family exercised the sway 
that it usually does even on the very young 
among Friends. 

‘*Father,’”? he said in a low and even 
tone, ‘“‘IT repeat what I have often told thee ; 
I have no light that there is evil in paint- 
ing ; but as thee thinks there is, I shall bid 
thee and mother farewell to-day, and seek 
employment elsewhere. I shall .not ‘ask 
thee for any share in thy estate.”’ 

Taking his hat from the window-sill he 
passed out of the kitchen door leaving. his 
father speechless with amazement at this 
rebellious utterance, and his mother—a 
poor weak woman, constantly in misery 
between carrying out the severe rule of her 
husband whom she feared, and yielding to 
her tenderness for her boy whom she loved 
—wiping her tears without emitting any 
sound, either word or sob. As for his two 
sisters they sat demure and -motionless 
through the whole scene, at heart rather 
pleased at it, as they had no sympathy with 
their brother’s taste for forbidden arts, and 
thought him a queer, wasteful, uncomfort- 
able member of the household. Moreover, 
though younger than he, they were not too 
young to see at once the pecuniary advan- 
tage to them of his renunciation of his 
share of the estate. 

Richard went toward the barn and took 
a seat in a nook of the corn-fodder stack 
that was built along the side of the barn- 
yard. He did not feel the cold raw air of 
the early morning. His mind was too full 
of the step he was about to take and what 
had led up to it. Now or never he must 
quit the farm, renounce the teachings of 
the Society, throw aside the coat with stand- 
ing collar and the quaint broad-brimmed 
black hat, give up the plain language, re- 
ject the counsels of the venerable facers of 
meeting who would surely be appointed to 
visit him, and prove a recreant to the re- 
vered precepts of Fox and Barclay. All 
this was meant by a pursuit of his strong 
bias for art. 

Why was he born with it? Whence 
came it? These questions -he had often 
asked himself. For six generations his 
ancestors had never touched a brush or 
palette ; not a painting nor a statue nor a 
musical instrument nor any drama or work 
of fiction had been allowed in their houses. 
How had he been created with a passion 
for color and form, with a love of poesy 
and music, which neither the dreary farm- 
work nor the colorless life, nor all the 
frigid, deadening discipline of the Society 
could quench ? 

Going back to his earliest memory he 
could recall that when four years old he 
was left for a few hours at the house of 
Mike Wallis, an Irish tenant on a neigh- 
boring farm, and that Mike’s wife had kept 
him in the utmost bliss by showing him a 
colored print of the Virgin and the Infant, 
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and telling him the pathetic history as it 
had pietured itself in her warm Irish heart. 
But what was the horror of his parents 
next day when he toddled into the room 
when they were at dinner and called : 

‘* Mudder, mudder, come see God.”’ 

His parents ran to the door to see what 
this strange appeal meant, and lo! there, 
on the floor of the front porch, chalked in 
rude but faithful outlines, were the Child, 
with rays of glory around his head, and the 
Mother, by his side, holding a cross. He 
could still recall the scowl that came over 
his father’s face, and his mother’s impetu- 
ous rush for a bucket of water and scrub- 
bing-brush. Nor had he forgotten the 
violent shake and immediate spanking he 
himself received for his artistic endeavor. 

His memory leapt till he was a boy of 
ten, and to his intense delight at effecting 
a trade of a Barlow knife for a box of 
paints. Many an hour of joy had they 
given him, hiding himself in the garret of 
the old house, in the back part of the hay- 
mow near the dusty gable window, or in a 
little hut he had built in the woods. But 
his prying little sister betrayed him one 
day, and not only was his treasure confis- 
cated, but he himself was tied to the bed- 
post by his mother and given such a 
whipping as would have discouraged most 
youthful artists. 

Later in life, when he was too old for 
such vigorous measures, many lectures 
had he received on the frivolity of such 
tastes and the wickedness of ministering 
to them. 

These scenes passing through his memory 
convinced him that it was vain to battle 
with such inflexible rules, and that to be 
free he must leave the farm and all its 
associations. 

There was but one which had really 
held him. This was Sibbilla Vernon. The 
daughter of rigid parents, her mother even 
a ‘‘ public friend,’’ whose voice at monthly 
and quarterly meetings was familiar to all 
members of the Society, Sibbitla was a not 
unusual type of the advanced thought of her 
sect. Calm, self-possessed, clear-headed, 
she had announced when but fifteen to her 
family that her own conscience was her 
guide, and that in all essential matters she 
should follow it. 

From childhood she and Richard Harris 
had delighted to play and talk together ; 
and though no word of love, no kiss and 
no caress had ever passed between them, 
both their families and themselves con- 
sidered their union merely a matter of 
time and money. Nor did this absence of 
the usual passages of love seem to any one 
concerned a strange circumstance. They 
were accustomed to the repression of all 
outward show of feeling. In neither house- 
hold had the children ever seen a kiss ex- 
changed among its members, young or old. 

Though devoid of any passion for art 
herself, Sibbilla understood and respected 
the forbidden tastes of her lover. She 
looked upon his peculiar abilities as gifts 
of God for use in life, and she quietly but 
firmly put aside the traditions of her sect, 
which condemn them indiscriminately. 

‘Wilt thou presume to deny the many 
testimonies of Friends, both in England 
and America, against these sinful arts ?”’ 
her mother would ask; being a “ public 
friend’? of considerable local fame, she 
never employed the incorrect nominative 

‘*thee,’’ even in family life. 

‘*Mother,”’ replied the daughter, “they 
spoke for their day. I must act in mine 
by the light I have, not by theirs.”’ 

Her mother wisely avoided argument, 
trusting that the Spirit would enlighten 
her daughter in time. 

Leaving the fodder-stack, Richard walked 
across the bare fields toward the plain brick 
house which was Sibbilla’s home. His mind 
was made up. He would go to New York 
and devote himself to the study of art. He 
had saved since his majority about three 
hundred dollars. He had youth, strength, 
talent, love—was not that enough? Would 
Sibbilla approve of it? Would she make 
the serious sacrifice it involved ? 

As he approached the house it was about 
ten o’clock, and all the males were out at 
work. He knocked at the front door, in- 
stead of the side door as usual, and Sib- 
billa herself opened it and gazed at him 
with considerable surprise in her hazel 
eyes, quickly changing to an expression 
of pleasure, which Richard did not fail to 
note, and which filled him with both joy 
and anxiety. 

‘“Why, Richard, what brings thee here 
at this hour ?”’ was her exclamation. 

‘*Sibbilla,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish to see thee,” 
and stepping in he closed the door, and 
they both stood in the wide hall, obscurely 
lighted by the transoms at each end. He 
paused a moment to recover his control, 


and then spoke in alow, vibrating tone: 
“T am going to leave the farm in order to 
study art. I shall have to give up my 
membership in the Society, as thee knows. 
Father says he will leave me nothing if I 
do, and I know thy mother agrees with 
him. But I am not afraid. All I ask is 
that thee approve of my decision and will 
become my wife as soon as I am able to 
offer thee a home.”’ 

At that supreme moment of resolve all 
the strength which for generations had been 
nurtured by the noble Quaker theories of 
self-reliance, all the passion which for 
generations had been muffled and smoth- 
ered under the narrow Quaker system of 
formality aud repression, burst forth and 
were expressed in the face of Sibbilla Ver- 
non. She seemed to rise in stature, and 
looking him full in the eyes, laying one 
hand on his arm and passing the other 
round his neck, she said : 

“Richard, I will come to thee then, or I 
will go with thee now.”’ 

The tone was low and the words without 
haste, but he who heard it felt in his inmost 
soul that no oath could be stronger. 

‘‘Thank God and thee,’’ he uttered, and 
for the first time in their lives each felt the 
magic meaning of a kiss of love. 

Seated on the wooden “ settee,’? which 
is the common furniture of the country 
hall, he told her his father’s words and 
action and his own unalterable determina- 
tion to seek his future inart. It was agreed 
that they should be married by a magis- 
trate as soon as Richard should have an 
income of seven hundred dollars a year. 

Full of quiet joy he went home, an- 
nounced his intended marriage and imme- 
diate departure, packed his trunk, and told 
Mose to have the dearborn ready at six 
o’clock in the evening to take him to the 
station. After the five o’clock supper the 
members of the family maintained almost 
entire silence, his mother quietly crying, 
his father reading the ‘‘Book of Disci- 
pline,”’ his favorite literature. 

The dearborn drove up with Mose, whe 
had been to the station with the milk, and 
stopping at the country store, which was 
also the post-office, had brought a letter for 
Richard. It was rather unusual for any 
member of the household to receive a let- 
ter, therefore Mose announced it with con- 
siderable emphasis, addressing his master 
by his first name as is the custom in strict 
families : 

“Joseph, hy’ur’s a letter for Richard. 
Hiram sez it’s a letter from York, and 
*pears as if it mout be on bizness.”’ 

Joseph took the letter, and resisting a 
strong inclination to open it passed it to his 
son. It was from the firm in New York to 
whom he had sent the copy of his picture, 
and it read : 





New York, Jan. 18, —. 

Dear Sir: We have the gratification of in- 
forming you that the study you sent us on sale 
has attracted the attention of one of our patrons, 
to whom we have parted with it for $500. De- 
ducting comm., stor’ge, insur’ce, deliv’y, etc., 
as per enclosed statement, leaves a net bal. of 
$372.62, for which find our c’k herewith. 

You mention a duplicate of the study yet in 
your possession. We will take that at the same 
figure, cash on delivery, and will give you an 
order for five more studies to be completed 
within a year. Respectfully, 

SmiLeEs, WILEs & Co. 

As he read this letter the check fell from 
his hand on the table. The sight of the 
colored and stamped paper was too much 
for his father. Glancing at the large 
amount, as much as he received for the best 
wheat crop his farm could raise, he snatched 
the letter from his son’s hand and eagerly 
read it. Richard stood by in silence. 

‘*What does he mean by the duplicate 
study ?”’ said his father in an uncertain 
voice. 

‘*He means,”’ said Richard quietly, ‘‘the 
picture you threw in the fire this morning.” 

A new light dawned on his father’s mind. 
So long as his son’s taste seemed nothing 
but a time-and-money-wasting form of idle- 
ness it had no redeeming features ; but the 
incredible fact that there were people wil- 
ling to pay hundreds of dollars apiece for 
such vain images now stood right before 
him. Hewas too shrewd to misunderstand 
it and its results. 

‘“‘Richard,’’ he said, with a softened 
voice, ‘*I desire that thee would postpone 
leaving us for a few days. Thy mother 
and I will accompany thee to the city, and 
will be present at the ceremony. I think 
Sibbilla’s parents will also not refuse to 
attend.”’ 

As he went out he said to Mose, who was 
waiting with the dearborn : 

“*Mose, thee should always be slow to 
anger, and avoid the committal of rash 
actions when out of temper.”’ 

D. G. BRINTON. 
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AN EARLY BREAKFAST. 


THE sun should be an attendant upon breakfast; he 
should come straight in and goldenly. No every-day 
guest could be so welcome. Good house-builders and 
good home-keepers all agree that a cheery breakfast- 
room should have its windows set to catch the morning. 
Golden morning puts the best possible coloring upon 
table linen and delicate sliver of English bacon and upon 
coffee cups. It takes away, in good part, the ugly 
humors that follow upon a broken nap, and goes to 
make a querulous man cheery in spite of himself. 
Therefore all livers in apartment houses, as in all 
others, should look out sharply for an eastern ora south- 
ern, or—better yet, in a golden marriage of the two—a 
southeastern exposure. The little courts into which our 
apartment houses are cut for light and air will for- 
bid a good gush of sunshine upon a dining or breakfast- 
room, except they be near the top, and this makes one 
strong count in favor of being at the top. 

We have spoken of the breakfast-room particularly, 
because at dinner it does not so much matter where the 
sun may be shining, if he is shining at all. Nay, it is 
a question if direct sunbeams are not garish amongst 
the gravies and sauces and dependencies of dinner ; be- 
side which they of the cities and of apartment houses 
have at that hour for the most part other high lights 
and curtains tight drawn. 

We are sure we are making no mistake in saying that 
a warm south light is flowing into the cosy room we 
have before us this week, and that it is the sun which is 
glimmering so pleasantly over the mantel and fireplace 
and over the plagues,.and over the table where her 
majesty La Jeune is just now taking her little dish of 
pot-luck, 

She sits in a high-backed chair, well calculated to 
keep growing shoulders straight if they be set well 
against it ; of good, honest structural development, too, 
without sham panels or impertinent spindles. The 
table also, by such corner glimpse as we have of it, has 
sober, solid aspect, not to be overset by an over- 
weighted platter or an over-careless servant easily. 
There is no better point in a dining-room table, and we 
score a credit for this quality in it, waiting for some pos- 
sible fuller show and some fuller talk about its apti- 
tudes farther on. 

Next,we note what seems to have a sort of cousinly 
association with the table and the lesser chair in which 
La Jeune sits enthroned and napkined, i. e., the big 
chair with the homely craw-hammer legs and its solid 
severities, bating only the good, easy-going cushion, It 
might do in a tavern (say The Mermaid); it might do 
in a cloister (say Bolton Abbey) ; it might do for place 
of honor in twenty dining places you could name, and 
it is not so very unlike in contour to the old coronation 
chair of Queen Bess in Westminster Abbey, with ample 
space below its cushion for bestowing the ancient royal 
stone of Scone. 

Perhaps it is in memory of some old quaintness en- 
countered in travel that its designer has given it form. 
Might it not add some goodly savors to a haunch of 
venison if we could carve it from a seat that smacked 
of the great ‘‘ Abbots’ Kitchen ”’ of Glastonbury ? 

Plainly enough it is nota lounging chair ; plainly not 
a ladies’ chair, for the easy accommodation of a skirt 
bouffante; plainly not a chair for the easy study and easy 
handling of books therein ; plainly not a chair which a 
hostess could bring forward with an engaging alertness 
for the accommodation of a rheumatic old gentleman 
who must count his steps. So by all these negatives 
we may decide that it is not an altogether worthy bit 
of furniture for a reading-room or a lounging-room or 
for my lady’s boudoir. But there remains a plain, hon- 
est, straightforward, up and down, solid quality, making 
a good point d’appui for 2 man who carves strenuously, 





if not deftly, and who com- 
mands the “‘ piece of resist- 
ance” at a dinner ; therefore 
it is wisely in place here. 
Again, what we may well 
note in this chair is its last- 
ing quality; it will not 
rattle to pieces; a stout 
man cannot put it upon the 
wrack ; a fidgety man can- 
not undo its joints; the 
most tavernish of chair- 
tippers will find his match 
in it; and it is even possible 
that the little maid, making 
a shy at breakfast before 
her elders are astir, may 
find it, years hence, en- 
dowed with a patriarchal 
dignity and as staunch 
and solid as now. Is it 
not worth while to put 
such strong work and such 
staunchness into a family 
chair, one that is to stand with magisterial rank at a 
table’s head year by year, as will make the young 
people cherish it when the dishes which we old folks 
eat from are forever shattered, and the ‘“ pitcher is 
broken at the fountain ?” 

But our virtuoso friend, Mr. Von Wroole, says, lift- 
ing his eyebrows and removing his glass through which 
he has been studying it for five minutes: ‘‘ And what, 
pray, is it like? Who ever saw such? What school 
did you say ?” 

Well, suppose we can’t say; suppose there is nothing 
like it nor ever was. What then? Is that in itself 
ground for condemnation ? 

If inconvenient or cramped, or stiff or uncomfortable, 
or built in violation of laws of sound construction, these 
are excellent reasons for denying its satisfying quality ; 
but because you cannot give it conventional rank or 





find out its cousinship to some age or school or class 
makes no reason at all for its condemnation. Shall we 
make nothing that hasn’t its counterpart? No poem 
or drama or bedstead that hasn’t its close affiliation 
with some school or time? Isn’t it worthier every 
way—as well for literary work as for art work (whether 
architectural or decorative)—to plan with reference to 
present, positive, actual needs, without regard to the 
odor of this or that tradition ? 

Noble old traditions, or tender, rare traditions do in- 
deed carry a great and constant charm with them ; and 
it is in keeping with the full spirit of the best art that 
traces of these noble and tender traditions should come 
into our everyday work to help our present achieve- 
ment ; they give color; they give literary quality ; they 
give depth ; they give affluence and sweet savors of the 
past ; but this makes no reason for saying or believing 
that no new bases of tradition should be sought, or that 
art, finding its motive in the real wants and aspirations 
of home-life to-day, may not found new traditions to 
blend at some future time with still older ones, and so 
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contribute its quota toward the rounding out of the 
great cycle of art development. 

All this talk started by a straight-backed chair, 
which we had no thought of specially commending ; 
but, finding it standing sturdily here in our very 
front, we have made it the text of the foregoing 
preachment. 

Beyond the chair, in the darkest of the shadow, is 
some pit (for wood, as we judge), its fore-front and 
that of the cupboard above, with the generous door 
and as generous hinges, being flush with the chimney 
breast. 

If we put wood below shall we put other fuel in the 
square cupboard—decanters—square black bottles—to- 
bacco? Or is it receptacle for flagons, jugs, sauces? 
Possibly a silver salver hangs within, and mugs, sugar- 
bowls, finding some protection there (though not com- 
plete) against the blackening fumes from the burning 
gas. The top of this cupboard, of even height with the 
mantel, makes a convenient resting-place for glasses, 
vases, dishes; a little fainter and weaker in their 
‘*Exposition” character than those upon the mantel 
(as is just); and on the other flank of the chimney 
there is another falling away from the voyant ex- 
hibit’ of the mantel proper to lesser glasses, kettles, 
teapots, whatnots, about whose mysterious use and 
days of use only the mistress of the house could wisely 
instruct us. 

Note again that the recess formed by the chimney on 
its other flank has not its sturdy, square cupboard door, 
which a persistent worker for *‘ matching things’? might 
very likely have set here in vapid double, but shelves 
for storage of rare and quaint glass, kept free from 
injury and dust and too meddlesome fingers by little 
sliding panels of plate-glass—glass so clear and solid 
that it does not require framing, but slides back and 
forth in prepared grooves of the wood-wosk upon its 
own well-ground edges. Below this upper closed cabi- 
net is a lower array of shelves for material (Japanese 
mostly) rare and curious, but so strong and self-balanced 
that they do not demand glass covering and do not fear 








the officious handling of a maid or the flirt of a Japanese 
duster. 

And now finally in our reckoning up, but firstly in its 
importance, is the fireplace and the mantel. You would 
say it was a Queen Anne mantel very likely, and pos- 
sibly might add that it had no business with the chairs; 
no business with the table; no business with the Ja- 
panese wares. If the sort of unity implied in such 
speech-making is what our critical reader must 1ave, 
it is quite possible that we shall be offending him, off 
and on, for a week or two to come. 

As a matter of fact the mantel is a veritable old one, 
taken bodily from a house built in the colonial period, 
and with its sober brown investment of color (paint, of 
course) is as efficient a guard of the hearthstone and 
carrier of the trifles that rest upon it as it ever was in 
the good year 1768 (Queen Anne being then fifty years 
in her grave). Of its special features, of the tile deco- 
rations of the hearth and of the squarely honest fire- 
place, we shall have somewhat to say some other week, 

DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 
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FLURDILLY MAHONE. 


A Story or Bioop, sut Not or Tuunoer. 





I 

‘* FLURDILLY ?” 

‘*Flur-dilly Mahone.” 

**Ts it not a rather singular name?” de- 
manded the Judge. ; 

“Tt is that, y’r honor! It isn’t a fool’s 
name, but he was moightily like a fool who 
gave it, if he was my own man. But that 
is her name, Flurdilly Mahone, an’ you’ll 
find it is a good girl she is entirely.”’ 

Although he was a Judge, the two wo- 
men were not before him as prisoners. 
Judge Parker felt from the first as if it was 
himself who was in the dock. His excel- 
lent wife was too thoroughly qualified for 
her duties ever to have troubled him about 
such a matter as the hiring of a cook, for 
it was in answer to an advertisement in- 
serted by Mrs. Parker that the ‘‘Widdy”’ 
Mahone had brought her daughter. 

“As I told you,” the Judge said, ‘“‘my 
wife has been suddenly called from home. 
We need a woman in the kitchen, but I 
know little about such things.’’ He looked 
at the mother and it was on the tip of his 
tongue to say, ‘‘I fear your daughter will 
not do.’’ As lawyer for so many years 
and’ then Judge, he knew the Widdy 
Mahone as soon as he saw her. Not per- 
sonally. One knows a cabbage or a sun- 
flower on sight, and the coarse, red-faced, 
over-dressed, loud-voiced Irish woman was 
one of a large species. That she washed 
for her living, that she got drunk as often 
as possible, were as evident to him as that 
she could be the soul of kindness to her 
daughter and her neighbors when sober, and 
a raging virago, cursing and screaming and 
tearing the hair of whoever crossed her 
path when intoxicated. The Judge had 
consigned to the House of Correction too 
many of her kind not to know that. ‘I 
am obliged to you for calling, but I am 
afraid that your daughter’’—he rose as 
he spoke and considered the girl closely, 
almost curiously, as he had done before. 
‘*She is your daughter ?’’ he asked. 

“Yes! Didn’t I tell ye so wance before ? 
Do ye mane to doubt me wurred ?’”’ So 
saturated was she with whisky that it got 
the better of the old woman’s eagerness to, 
secure the place for the girl. Her face got 
red, her pig-like eyes kindled, her huge 
hands gripped the blue cotton umbrella 
she held across her knees. But the Judge 
was continuing to look at her companion. 
“How is it possible,” he was conferring 
with himself, ‘that such an old hag as 
this can be the mother of such a daughter? 
Is it possible that this poor girl, now so 
frail and white, can ever grow into a like- 
ness to this coarse creature? She has not 
a feature in common with her mother. 
Not that the girl is pretty, but look at her 
hair, fine and yellow as flax, and the old 
woman’s mane is as black and coarse as 
that of a horse. I’m afraid I can see a like- 
ness in the square chin, but then her voice, 
it is like the sound of a flute to the’’— 

‘*You said something about her wages, ”’ 
he asked. 

‘Three dollars an’ a half a week, an’ [’ll 
call for it meself every Saturday night.’’ 

“*To the growl of a mastiff,”’ the Judge 
added to himself, while the woman entered 
into another detail of all that Flurdilly 
could do. 

‘You'll find she’s worth double any 
other gurrel, but Flurdilly must have her 
Sunday avenin's for herself, that is for 
her church an’ to come an’ see me. Tell 
the misthress Flurdilly must have one after- 
noon ivéry two weeks. It’s a hape I'll 
have for her to do for me at home.”’ 

But the gentleman of the house had 
glanced at his watch. ‘‘You can send 
her for a week,”’ he said, rising to his feet. 
“Mrs. Parker will try her and let you 
know.” 

** You can tell her,’’ Mrs. Mahone turned 
to say as she left the room, ‘‘that Flur- 
dilly has no b’ys callin’ on her, not a b’y. 
Flurdilly don’t want ’em, an’ I don’t allow 
any. Good mornin’, sor.”’. Judge Parker 
had nis hands very full of weightier mat- 


ters than these, and for all he thought’of 


the woman and her daughter they might 
as well have passed out of existence—for a 
time at least. His wife was too sensible to 
trouble him, when he came home of nights 
tired out, with her household cares. She 
was too thoroughly competent also to need 
his help. All she did say to him some 
months afterward was, ‘‘ You made a good 
housekeeper, Frank, that time I was away. 
I could not have selected a better girl if I 
had given weeks to it. Flurdilly is a trea- 


sure of a cook if she doesn’t weigh over a 
hundred pounds. There never was a neater, 





nicer, more respectful girl. She has a 
horrid old red-faced mother who used to 
come Saturday nights for her daughter’s 
wages—to get drunk on, I’ve no doubt, 
or why could she not wait till the girl went 
home on Sunday? The old wretch brought 
such an odor of tobacco and spirits with 
her that I told her at last I would not have 
it. The poor girl hadn’t a rag of clothing 
when you saw her except what she had on. 
Would you believe it, Frank? she hardly 
knew what an inner flannel was till I gave 
her some. Bitter as our winters are she 
never wore one in her life before. If her 
mother did not beat her, she half-starved 
her, Now that she has enough to eat don’t 
you see how she has improved ?”’ 

‘“‘Has he?’ It was evident that her 
husband was thinking of something else ; 
but Mrs. Parker was too full of her sub- 
ject to observe it and went on. 

**For one of her class she is beginning 
to look, yes, almost like a lady. She is a 
singular creature. I cannot get a word 
out of her except about her work. I never 
talk to my servants, but I am interested in 
Flurdilly—did you ever hear such a name ! 
But you are not listening to a word I say.”’ 

Which was the fact. 

There is no telling what even a bit of 
Iceland moss might come to be if it were 
transplanted to the equator, and it may 
help to explain what comes after that Flur- 
dilly Mahone may have at least ripened 
under the care of a mistress like hers. But 
at best even a tropical sun cannot create, 
it can only develop germs already existing. 
What Flurdilly became was but the out- 
come of what she already was in blood and 
bone and brain. 

II 

**PLEASE, Flurdilly.”’ 

‘*No, Mr. Kreuse.”’ 

‘*But only think, Flurdilly, how much I 
love you; how hard I love you; how hon- 
est I love you.” 

‘*No, Mr. Kreuse, no!’ The girl said 
it with another dig of the ferule of her 
little brown umbrella into the earth as she 
sat by his side on the park bench. She 
did not show it in the least, but she felt 
how well the word honest had expressed 
the feelings of her companion. If ever a 
man was cast into the mould of exactly 
that word and that thing, Tom Kreuse 
was the one. His father and mother had 
been hard-working Germans. He was a 
wheelwright, broad and very brown of 
face, of a sturdy frame and having a pair 
of powerful hands. You would not have 
looked at him a second time, even if you 
had seen him clothed, as now, in his Sun- 
day suit of woolen check with a necktie of 
insistent blue, for he was a common labor- 
ing man, that and no more, not even a 
handsome one. His best feature was his 
good eyes, for their brown was such an 
honest, almost womanish brown that they 
held Flurdilly, for instance, as even his 
vigorous grasp could not have done. No 
man who had Mr. Kreuse work for him 
went willingly afterward to another shop. 
It was not that he was particularly sharp, 
smart, plausible of manner or of speech. 
If truth as plain as himself is to be spoken 
he was none of these, the opposite rather. 
Yes, he was a strong, sober, gentle-man- 
nered man; but it was the word honest 
which fused into itself every other quality. 

“T’ve loved you so true,’’ he persisted, 
in his slow way, ‘‘and I’ve loved you 
so long and so hard; I’ve saved money, 
more money than you think. In a year’s 
time *’-— 

“As if I wanted your money!’ But 
Flurdilly’s indignation was confined to 
her lips. She knew the man too well, and 
he knew that she did, too well to do more 
than keep on. 

“Tn one year’s time I can furnish a 
house. Why not? Say yes, Flurdilly.’’ 

“*T can’t, Tom—I mean Mr. Kreuse—I 
oughtn’t to and I won’t.’’ The girl was 
full of face, almost rosy, certainly the 
comeliest of women in her lover’s eyes. 
That is when they first met that afternoon. 
Somehow she had wilted in the fires of the 
wheelwright’s fervor, her head hung down, 
her face had taken on its old pallor, she 
looked as if she was being beaten. It was 
very simple, her Sunday finery of ribbon 
and feather, of brooch and flounce, but 
Mr. Kreuse had a heart-sinking conscious- 
ness that her very clothing clung about 
her limp and faded, as if he had been to 
her as a sudden shower of rain. 

“You will follow me! I’ve told you 
fifty times it is no use,’’ she was saying to 
him in a way the forlornness of which made 
it more determined, it was so hopeless. 
She had ceased to punctuate her negatives 
by the little stabs of her umbrella in the 
ground. ‘No, indeed I can’t, Tom, and I 


won't. Because—I can’t.’’ He was not 
touching her, but he held her so much the 
more firmly to her seat. She tried to get 
up, then felt so tired she rested a moment. 

‘* Who are you afraid of ? Your mother? 
It can’t be your mother,’’ the wheelwright 
pondered aloud ; ‘‘she wants us to be mar- 
ried. You know that, Flurdilly.’’ 

She did know it. The old woman was 
so eager to see her daughter the mistress 
of a house in which she herself could find 
a home, with nothing to do but eat and 
drink, that she gave the poor girl no rest 
about it, alternately coaxing and weeping, 
screaming at and cursing her. The daugh- 
ter was nothing more than a servant-girl. 
From January to December the having to 
get up before five, to make a fire in the 
range, to cook breakfast, then dinner, then 
supper, was the whole of her life; she 
could not afford even to dream of niglits, 
she was too tired. If she could read at all, 
it-was very rarely she did so; as to writing, 
she had not had a pen in her hand for years. 
But her head drooped as Tom Kreuse men- 
tioned her mother. Such a mother! And 
the old woman seemed to grow stranger as 
she grew older and worse. Tom must love 
her indeed, to love her in spite of the 
Widdy Mahone. By and by she heard 
what he was saying. 

**Yes, Flurdilly, she shall have a home 
with us and welcome. I’ve been working 
and saving, my girl. Our house will be 
over my shop. There’s three good rooms, 
one for your mother, one for us, the little 
back room just big enough for a cooking- 
stove and a dinner-table. There’s closets 
in every room, and I can put up more 
shelves if you say so. I’ve been and pick- 
ed out the very set of crockery I know 
you’d like. Please, Flurdilly! No man 
ean love you more than I do, let him do 
his level best. I never drink, you know, 
not a drop. I'll give up my pipe if you 
say so. You never hear tell of my being 
seen in a corner saloon, and no ward poli- 
tics for me. Flurdilly, once I trained a 
parrot to talk. Now then, see if you can’t 
say it after me, it isn’t much to say, it is 
only this: ‘Tom—you—wait—and see.’ ”’ 
But the joke faded out of his broad, rough 
face as it was uttered. 

“T can’t, Tom.” 

**Can’t, Flurdilly ?”’ 

*T can’t, Tom.”’ 

“But can’t why, Flurdilly?” and he 
dropped his eyes to the ground, asking of 
himself aloud, ‘‘I wouldn’t be surprised, 
eh! if it is because I ain’t much of a hand 
to go to church. But somehow I haven’t 
felt so much as if I needed to go to mass 
since I have gone to loving you. Say you’ll 
marry me, my girl, only say that, and I'll 
begin next Sunday and go every Sunday, 
at least almost every Sunday. I wish so 
you’d say yes.” 

He was such a big, strong, sensible man, 
and now his face was so fallen, there was 
such a pitiful pathos as of a child in it, 
that it would have touched a harder heart 
than that of his companion. As the poor 
fellow said it he felt Flurdilly slip her hand 
under the ample lapel of his Sunday coat, 
saw her press the cloth to ‘her lips. But 
the thrill which ran through him was coun- 
ter-checked by as sudden a dismay. 

“IT am so much, much obliged to you, 
Tom.” Flurdilly was on her feet now. 
She was crying, but she was standing be- 
fore him pale but strong. ‘* No girl could 
have a better husband, but, for the last 
time, I can’t marry you and I won't! If 
you ever try to stop me on my way to 
church again I'll stay at home. If you 
beg me to marry you any more I will’’— 
her voice faltered a little but she held 
steadily on—‘‘ yes, I will hate you! If I 
could I would. I can’tandIwon’t. Don’t 
you dare to come after me. Good-bye.” 

Even as dull a fellow as her lover knew 
iron from wood when he saw it, yes, and 
steel from iron for that matter, especially 
when it cut as itdid now. He felt it in her 
tones, he saw it in her face, in her eyes 
grown cold and very steady, and she was 
gone. 

He was all the more resolved to marry 
her; wheelwright as he was he had that 
in common with millionaire and king. But 
he did not rise from his seat. It was but 
a dull Sunday afterward, let the sun shine 
as it might. Monday before six found 
him at work. It was but languidly for 
a day or two that he toiled at the flesh- 
colored oak and ash with broad-axe and 
afterward with drawing-knife and plane. 
The air was redolent with the peculiar odor 
spicy and pungent of the wood. You can 
tell a butcher at a glance by the florid like- 
ness he bears to the fresh beef with which 
he has to do, and Mr. Kreuse had breathed 
the breath from the inmost heart of ash, 
and especially of red oak, so long that he 


could not help absorbing into himself 
something of its tough, elastic, enduring 
nature. He had definitely determined to 
persecute Flurdilly Mahone no longer, but 
that did not change his fixed intention. 
Before the week was out he was working 
harder than ever, whistling, even as he 
stood knee-deep in the fragrant chips.and 
shavings. He could not tell how it was to 
be done of planning and contriving ; as to 
that he felt himself wholly relieved. All 
the more by reason of that was he still de- 
termined to make Flurdilly his wife. She 
was the one woman in all the world for 
him. Having done all he could at present 
he would let things take their course 
Sooner or later she was as sure to come to 
him as Christmas and New Year. 


Itt 


ONE afternoon when Judge Parker rang 
for admittance at his own door it was Flur- 
dilly, the other servants being up-stairs, 
who let him in. The Judge was a cour- 
teous gentleman, and, from long habit, 
thanked the girl with a general impression 
only that she had grown to be of a more 
quiet and ladylike aspect than was com- 
mon to a house servant. ‘* But then,’’ he 
explained it to himself, ‘‘she always was 
superior to her class. It lies somewhat in 
her clothing, I dare say, in having a com- 
fortable home, above all in being under 
the care of Mrs. Parker. There is so much 
in mere circumstance.”’ And he was draw- 
ing off his overcoat when Flurdilly re- 
turned to the hall in answer to a sharp 
ring at the door-bell. It was a telegraph 
boy, and the Judge took the brown enve- 
lope and greasy memorandum book from 
his hands saying : ‘‘It is a pity a man can- 
not escape from things even in the castle 
of his own home!’ For there is some- 
thing rude and intrusive, not to say, im- 
pertinent, insolent in a telegram. An 
ordinary letter comes to you along a reg- 
ular path, at an appointed time, and is as 
a weil-bred visitor who speaks to you un- 
covered and in respectful terms, while a 
despatch bolts uncalled for into your pri- 
vacy, seizes you rudely by the shoulder ° 
and exclaims, “You, sir! Stop! Dve a 
word to say to you. I’m in a desperate 
hurry; don’t be so stupid !”’ 

Judge Parker had torn open the envelope 
and was in the act of drawing out its en- 
closure when he called Flurdilly back into 
the hall. ‘‘I had not noticed the direction; 
it is for you,’’ he said. Now people may 
deny it as they will, but when a message 
of moment comes it brings with it a defi- 
nite atmosphere, before you know what it 
is, of joy or grief. You can read what a 
messenger has to say in his face, provided 
it be important before he opens his lips, 
and when there is sincere and momentous 
meaning in a telegram that meaning forces 
its way through the unopened paper as it does 
through the very skin of his face who has 
great tidings for you, and before he can say 
a syllable. Flurdilly Mahone became pale 
as death in the act of opening the despatch, 
and nothing could be more natural than 
that, having opened it, she should be lying 
at the feet of the Judge in a dead faint. 
‘*Dash water in her face!’ It was the in- 
stant suggestion of the telegraph boy; he 
had caused too many things of the kind to 
be at all surprised, and took it as pretty 
much a matter of course. There was a 
hurried calling out, a running to and fro, 
up-stairs and down, and in the end the poor 
girl was borne to her room, the only one 
of her sex in the house whose eyes were 
perfectly dry. 

And she held her secret untold. The 
first impulse of the Judge had been to take 
the telegram from her hand and read it. 
He even attempted, in pure concern for 
Flurdilly, to do so, but in the act of faint- 
ing she had so hidden the paper in her 
hand and closed her fingers upon it that it 
would have required force to get at it. 

“Tt is just like her,’? Mrs. Parker said 
to her husband. ‘‘From the hour she 
came I saw that she had something locked 
up within her. It has given a species of 
character, yes and of self reliance, of self- 
respect, I may say of refinement, of force 
even toher. It is a something which she 
tells noone. Iam satisfied her old mother 
knows nothing of it.’ 

‘Tt is easy enough to guess what it is,” 
the Judge replied as he undid his neck- 
cloth for the night -in their bed-room; 
‘‘and I am sorry, very sorry’’— 

“Of course it is that, but,’’ his wife has- 
tened to say, ‘‘ I cannot believe, no, I have 
come to have too much faith in her to 
think she is or has been a bad girl.” 

‘*We will see.”” Her husband had been 
too long lawyer and judge to be surprised 
at or to take a very hopeful view of any- 
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thing. ‘‘It is always so,”’ he went on. 
‘‘Trouble, trouble soon or late, is the rule, 
and there are four things—no, I will say 
five things—which make all the trouble in 
this world. First and least, there is what 

we call stupidity, folly, lack of sense; lazi- 
ness is only another name for it. Second and 
next to that, anger and revenge. Strange 
to say but that is dying out of human cha- 
racter ; because men of that sort are taking, 
that is the third vice, to whisky instead. 
But money is worse than whisky for making 
crime. The last cause of trouble, and much 
the worst of all, is—woman !”’ 

‘* Frank !"’ 

‘“*Fact, my dear! The coming together 
of man and woman was intended to make 
the happiness of the race ; it is, as a rule, 
the coming together of fire and powder. 
Almost every explosion which takes place 
originates’? — 

** And Flurdilly held her telegram to the 
last?’? Mrs. Parker was thinking only of 
that. ‘‘She gave no hint to any one of 
what it was, of where she was going. As 
I told you, Frank, as soon as she could 
stand on her feet she asked me to let her 
go out. But she washed up the things 
after supper, made all the preparations 
necessary for breakfast, dressed herself and 
went out. Nobody had the heart to ask 

- her where she was going and she did not 
tell us.”’ 

Flurdilly was away until nearly midnight. 
But she was up as early as usual next 
morning, and a better breakfast no man 
could have desired than Judge Parker en- 
joyed before he left the house. ‘‘I can’t 
understand it, but I will leave it to her to 
explain if she cares to do so,’’ his wife said 
to him as she followed him into the hall to 
see that the last possibility of lint or dust 
was off his coat, that his necktie was right, 
and to send him away with a kiss. ‘‘ Some- 
thing has happened, Frank. Her mind is 
relieved. She has a brighter face, even 
while it is more sorrowful than before. It 
is as if a weight was lifted, although I saw 
the tears come to her eyes when I was in 
the kitchen seeing about your eggs. It 
will be all right.”’ 

Her husband was logician as well as op- 
timist. ‘‘Certainly, my dear,’ he said as 
he went down the front steps, ‘‘ all process 
is toward that. Alexander Pope was a 
dwarf, twisted out of all shape ; if he could 
say, ‘ Whatever is, is right,’ in the end, I 
think we can also.” 

But the Judge recognized the use of 
agents along the lines of logic, and he 
stopped in at the shop of Mr. Kreuse as 
he went down town. Years ago he had 
made the acquaintance of the wheelwright, 
in connection with a carriage of his which 
had been smashed in an accident. Since 
then he had taken a liking to Mr. Kreuse, 
for variety is the spice of life; and it was 
not much of the honest man that the jurist 
was accustomed to see, that is, the mani- 
festly honest in aspect, because in grain 
an oak is evidently an oak. In fact it was 
through the Judge that the wheelwright 
had come to know Flurdilly while waiting 
in the back premises to see him in regard 
to work in progress. 

“T do not meddle in such things,’ the 
Judge said to Mr. Kreuse as he came away 
from the shop that morning. ‘‘My wife 
tells me that you are interested in Flur- 
dilly. She thought you might be the one 
who sent her the message, and ’’— 

‘No, sir; no message came from me.’ 
The wheelwright was in his shirt sleeves 
as usual. He stood by the block in the 
centre of his shop, what was to be the axle 
of a vehicle leaning against his left shoul- 
der, his hand holding the handle of a 
broad-axe, very bright from use and appa- 
rently dangerously sharp. The beam of 
wood seemed almost ready to bleed, so red 
and moist it was from the latest blows of 
his axe, the chips at his feet almost quiv- 
ering as they lay like sliced flesh. It did 
the visitor good to stand in the shavings at 
the bench and among the yellow sawdust. 
With the smell there came back to him the 
memory of deep forests, ripe grain, par- 
ticularly of the old sawmill by the river, 
epecially prohibited to him when a boy, 
but where, all the more for that, the hap- 
piest hours of the summer used to be 
passed. ‘‘I am always promising myself 
a vacation and I never can get it,’’ he 
was thinking ; but all he said was, “‘ Mrs. 
Parker is very much interested in Flur- 
dilly. We see that there is something 
wrong —something she is keeping from 
us 3. 

**And from me, too. I’ve seen that all 
along. Fainted, did she? I haven’t an 
idea of who it is, of what it is, no more 
than Mrs. Parker or yourself.’’ 

His visitor had ceased to be a boy now ; 
had dropped thinking about his vacation ; 
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was an experienced lawyer only. He had 
watched the face of Mr. Kreuse closely 
from the first, now he tried to penetrate 
beneath the open, honest aspect of the 
man. 
prised at what he had told him. If he 
had nothing to do with the telegram and 
its effects, why, if he really loved the girl, 
did he not show more apprehension? He 
was interested, nothing more. 

“Tt looks very much,’’ the jurist re- 
flected, ‘‘as if this broad, sensible, good- 
natured face is nothing more than a mask. 
I have known more than one case of the 
kind. He may be at bottom a cool, be- 
cause hardened, villain. For what I know 
Mrs. Parker may be right. If he has 
ruined the poor girl, I’ll see that he gets 
his due if the case should come into my 
court,’’—and he ran his eyes carefully over 
the broad-shouldered wheelwright gazing 
unabashed, almost unconcerned, at him, 
his hand upon the helve of his formidable 
axe. ‘*Why, this man,’’ the Judge rea- 
soned with himself, ‘‘may be capable of 
murdering her for what I know.” 

**Tt does look a little queer,’’ Mr. Kreuse 
was saying, but his face brightened, and 
he added : ‘* Yes, it does seem strange, but 
I’m sure it will come out all right. For 
one, J’m not afraid. Thank you, sir,’’ he 
added in cheery tones, as his visitor turned 
away. ‘‘Much obliged to you for drop- 
ping in to let me know. But, bless you, 
sir, it will be all right! Good morning, 
on.” 

“And he was actually smiling,’’ the 
Judge soliloquized, as he went rapidly 
away. “If I had told him some good 
news he could not have been in a better 
humor. If he has no knowledge of the 
matter, why is he not at least indignant 
at the person, some man, most likely, who 
has wronged the girl? He seems to have 
no jealousy, no suspicion, scarcely any in- 
terest in the woman. Mrs. Parker said he 
was eager to marry her. She is mistaken. 
Either the man is a cold-blooded scoun- 
drel, or he cares nothing for the poor 
girl.”’ 

The Judge supposed himself to be famil- 
iar with his books, and he was right; but 
he did not know men as well as he imag- 
ined he did. Mr. Kreuse lingered awhile 
after his visitor was gone, his axe resting 
on the block, his head sunk upon his 
breast in thought. It was not for long. 
In ten minutes he was hewing again as if 
nothing had happened. In his way he was 
as vigorous of affection for Flurdilly as he 
was of digestion, of muscle ; notwithstand- 
ing which his perspiring face had not a 
shadow upon it. When he stopped to wipe 
it with the yellow handkerchief, looped for 
the purpose about his neck, his counte- 
nance was almost beaming. After awhile 
he whistled as he hewed. By the time he 
had his axle pinioned in the vise at his 
bench and was at a more artistic work 
upon it with a drawing-knife, he was hum- 
ming a popular air, as happy, apparently, 
as any man need be. 


WILiiaAM M. BAKER. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Goop people differ much in their opinion 
of the propriety of the Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play. Those who have seen it in 
its native place in the charming Bavarian 
village, amid the pious listeners, with the 
marvelous background of mountain, vale 
and sky, rarely acknowledge any sense of 
inappropriateness. On the boards of a 
theatre in San Francisco or New York, 
in both of which cities it has been pro- 
posed to exhibit it, this charm would be 
lost and the play would seem irreverent. 
It has, however, been imitated successfully 
in a village in Worcestershire, England. 
A number of scenes from the life of Christ 
were represented and the general impres- 
sion was satisfactory. The music which 
accompanied the representations consisted 
of selections from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elias”’ 
and the ‘‘ Messiah.”’ 


A NEw geological theory has been ad- 
vanced by the English scientist, Alfred R. 
Wallace, in an essay on ‘‘The Permanence 
of Continents and Oceans.’’ He attacks 
the generally received theory that the dis- 
tribution of land and water in previous geo- 
logical epochs was materially different from 
what it is now, maintaining that the main 
outlines of the continents and oceans are 
now as they always have been. 


BI-METALLISM is on the advance in Ger- 
many. A society to further such a currency 
has been formed in Berlin under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Arendt, who is well known asa 
writer on this subject. It is recommended 
that the relations of the precious metals be 
established at the figures 1: 15. 5. 


The wheelwright had not been sur- © 
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MARKETING. 

‘*T pon’T mind ordering the dinner ; it 
is the buying it that is making me old be- 
fore my time,”’ said a housekeeper of two 
or three years’ standing, not long ago, and 
there is a host who will echo the wail. 
Where selection is limited it is in one sense 
always easier, and so the woman to whom 
butcher and baker and vegetable man come 
in wagons finds choice less distracting than 
her city sister who must depend upon the 
petty markets, always double in price, or 
go to the main ones; there sickened by 
foul odors, disgusted with the long lines of 
meat at the smaller stalls, and horrified at 
the forest of dead animals above the 
larger ones. The neophyte orders the first 
thing that occurs to her whether in season 
or out of season, and rushes home vowing 
she will never be caught there again. She 
never is, and the middle-man rejoices and 
the corner grocery-man retires in time on 
the profits from just such customers. Yet 
a little practical knowledge in the begin- 
ning would not only have lessened expenses 
but prevented the monotonous recurrence 
of the same bill of fare week after week, 
summer and winter. 

Marketing, like cooking, is considered by 
many as something no lady should uuder- 
take, and even where common sense has 
taught one the wisdom of understanding 
the last, the first is still asserted to be un- 
suitable and indelicate. Market-men are 
regarded as wholesale robbers and cheats, 
and any dealing with them to necessarily 
imply insult and general unpleasantness. 
If this were really so, it might be suggested 
that the surest cure for such a state of 
things would be in the having business re- 
lations with ladies, but any one who has 
had the slightest real experience in large 
markets will at once deny its truth. The 
market-man or woman either is proud of 
the stall, anxious that it should deserve 
any good reputation it may have gained, 
and with sufficient human nature to return 
in kind the treatment received. A suspi- 
cious, snarling customer, whose face gives 
the lie to every statement made, or one 
who looks from some lofty height upon the 
despicable caterer, will probably find 
market-men and women alike, making buy- 
ing as uncomfortable as possible. On the 
other hand a meek and retiring customer 
is sometimes snubbed, but as a rule fair 
dealing on the one hand insures fair deal- 
ing on the other. 

If one is beginning in entire ignorance of 
prices and qualities, it is far better to say 
so at once, at least so far as quality is con- 
cerned. Prices can be found in the market 
returns, which it is always worth while for 
every housekeeper whether young or old 
to consult, both wholesale and retail rates 
being given in full. Even in the country 
it is well to have this knowledge, the meats 
of the country butcher eight times out of ten 
being sent to him from city markets, even 
perhaps having been driven in from your 
own town before reappearing there, no lon- 
ger ‘‘on the foot,’’ but as sirloin or steak. 

A question or two will often settle vexed 
points, and any good butcher will readily 
take the trouble to point out to an anxious 
customer what constitutes the difference in 
meats, and how it is possible to determine 
whether a cut is tender or tough. It must 
be remembered also that even in the best 
fed animals but a very small proportion is 
choice. Tenderloins, sirloins and rib roasts 
are all special cuts, nearly double the price 
of less popular pieces, and if one has been 
brought up to consider sirloin or rib the 
only eatable pieces bills must necessarily 
be in proportion. Where there is need of 
economy such wants are out of the question, 
but the housekeeper limited to a certain 
sum need not therefore feel that there is 
no substitute. Braising—that is slow roast- 
ing in a closely covered pan—will subdue 
the most obstinate fibre, and while by this 
method rare beef is of course out of the 
question, all the juices are retained and 
the amount of real nourishment quite as 
great. Pans come expressly for this pur- 
pose, and being made of heavy iron with 
covers somewhat like the old-fashioned 
bake-pans still in use in the South, will 
last a lifetime, but in default of these any 
ordinary deep pan with cover can be used 
instead, a two-quart granite-ware being a 
very good size. 

Begin then with the idea firmly fixed 
that tenderloin, however desirable, is not 
essential, and that juicy and tender steak 
can come even from the round, this part 
being actually preferred by the English 
who are supposed to be the best judges ‘in 








the world of beef. And as the different 
cuts and methods of judging qualities are 
probably Greek to many who will read this, 
the next number or so will be devoted to 
directions for marketing as minutely given 
as is possible for print, always premising 
however that no printed rule can take the 
place of experience, and that a few fail- 
ures are more likely to insure future success 
than anything else, provided their causes 
are carefully studied out. 


ABOUT BAGS. 

Goine to housekeeping is certainly much 
easier than it used to be. What with dados 
and brasses, with hard-wood floors, ward- 
robes, washstands, tubs and bookcases, 
with fireplaces and heaters and a refrigera- 
tor, with color and artistic effects all sup- 
plied by the builder and to rent with the 
roof, the house is half-furnished, and it is 
only necessary to provide beds and tables, a 
water-cooler and a big chair, a cord of oak 
wood and some curtains and the work is 
done. 

As to moving, the question of fires as a 
comparison has lost all value. A local ex- 
press and a couple of messenger boys take 
the place of the long line of furniture cars, 
and everything can be folded except the 
bureau. There is no fitting of carpets, as 
a square rug lies anywhere, and the amount 
of china depends on the number in family 
and not on the size of “the set.’ The day 
when quantity ruled the supplies has gone 
by. In those times the housekeeper not 
only had linen enough for the tables and 
the beds, but enough to keep her press full ; 
so many table-cloths for use, so many in 
the chest. The bride counted her clothing 
by the dozen, and if it was monotonous in 
style there was plenty of it. 

All this is changed. It is Still best to 
have enough, but no one buys to put away 
for future condemnation as out of style. It 
is possible that before the wash ‘‘ comes 
up” that the bureau drawers are but scan- 
tily filled, yet no one feels disgraced. Of 
course there has to be plenty of bric-a-brac, 
but it makes its own destiny, and in course 
of time falls to pieces and goes quietly to 
the dust heap. 

But after all, the great convenience, the 
fashion that makes life easy and housekeep- 
ing simple, is—the bag. There are people 
who look for deliverance to a Swede or a 
Chinese, to a graduate of the cooking 
school or to some patent, ora new soap, but 
they are all mistaken and deluded. Itisthe 
bag that delivers us and gives us time todo 
our sewing or to study the true and the 
beautiful. 

In the first place there is the rag-bag. It 
used to be made of dingy calico and hung 
in some remote closet, with a coat or an old 
basque huag on the same hook. When the 
women sewed their cuttings fell on the floor, 
and by twelve o'clock they would have gone 
to the stake rather than admitted a caller 
into the room. When night came they 
cleared up, and rolled the scraps into a 
newspaper and packed them into the 
closet. Behind the bureau was wrapping 
paper and dusters, and the lower shelves of 
the closet held last week’s newspapers. 
When the ‘clearing up’? came the rags 
went to the bag and the newspapers into a 
bundle. Everywhere the debris of wear 
and tear had to be collected ; but this cli- 
maxing, agonizing upheaval was a matter 
of course, as every good houskeeper cleaned 
house as she bought a spring bonnet or 
prayed for her relations, and the more there 
was to do the more praiseworthy the doing. 

Now the rag bag comes as an organizer. 
It is not dingy, it is not held tightly by 
drawing-strings, and it hangs in each room 
on a hook of its own. It is pretty and ca- 
pacious, and the little brass rings hold it 
open and ready. It hangs on the sewing 
machine, and gathers the clippings as they 
are made. It is madea thing of beauty for 
the parlor, and all the shreds the mistress 
once carried away in her pocket goes into 
it. There is a newspaper bag, or box, and 
that keeps the closets and tables clear ; and 
as for the duster, is it not keeping company 
with the apron, gloves and cap in a bag of 
its own? 

In the kitchen is a bag for strings and a 
set of pockets for grocery paper. In the 
bed-room are bags for hair, for spent 
matches, for brushes and whisks and slip- 
pers, and it is so easy to put things in their 
place at once that it can be done from pure 
laziness. 

There is no trouble about emptying the 
bags, and it is never done all at once, and 


‘there is little cleaning out of corners or 


closets. When moving day comes a child 
can carry them or they can be given to the 
charwoman, for next to the emancipation 
offered by bags—yes, even before it,—is the 


joy of making them. — Lovise R, stockToN. 
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INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 

A “declaration of independence” is as 
necessary to a modern journal as to a 
new nationality. Just what “‘indepen- 
dence” in journalism means it would be 
‘ hard to say. In one sense, every man 
who runs a printing-machine is at liberty 
to print just what he chooses, just as a 
grocer is free to keep tainted fish if he 
likes and his customers free to buy else- 
where. This ‘independent’ journalism 
in the abstract means to be ‘‘ indepen- 
dent”? of public opinion and public sup- 
port, to have an idea and to advocate it 
without any regard to the influence it 
may exert on the sale list or subscription” 
book. Such a journal was Garrison’s Libe- 
rator and the Anti-Slavery Standard of a 
generation ago; and such is every peri- 
odical that is founded and conducted for 
the purpose of advertising a particular 
thought, principle or interest. In this 
sense, an avowedly Democratic paper in 
Vermont or straight-out Republican 
paper in South Carolina, is the most 
“independent” journal on the globe. 
They are maintained simply and solely 
for the purpose of disseminating certain 
doctrines, and this they do without re- 
gard to consequences to the circulation. 

Such special-idea journals are great 
public educators. Paper pellets, if thrown 
long enough and with enough self-forget- 
fulness, will batter down any Gibraltar 
oferror. They may and do shape and 
control public thought. Being indepen- 
dent of their readers they are free to advo- 
cate what their conductors believe, with- 
out reference to the success of the journal. 

In its present acceptation, however, 
“independent” journalism is the very 
reverse of this. To be “ independent ”’ 
now, it is claimed, is to be without party, 
without sect, without aim, except to 
secure and hold a circulation ; to be in 
short a ‘‘ business ’’ journal, which may 
be on one side to-day and on another to- 
morrow, as its conductor may see fit to 
change or his opinions may vary. 

Yet “independent” as now used does 
not mean free from bias. The journal 
that most loudly proclaims its indepen- 
dence is not unfrequently notable for its 
intense partisanship. No one is misled 
by the use of the term, because no one 
attributes to it any significanee at all. 
It is expected that a religious journal 
that proclaims itself ‘‘ independent”: of 
sect will be a little narrower and more 
bigoted than one that nails its colors to 
the mast lest some one should throw 
suspicion on its orthodoxy, while a poli- 
tical journal that clamors most loudly of 
independence may usually be counted on 
to lampoon and vilify with exceptional 
rancor. 

This sort of ‘‘ independent”’ journalism 
is also called ‘business’ journalism, 
which is much nearer the truth. Jour- 
nalism, as a profession, is a follower 
rather than a leader of public opinion. 


The ‘‘independent” journalist has his eye 
forever on the subscription list and the 
advertising ledger. It is altogether pro- 
per that he should. Thence cometh his 
sustenance, and he is a genuine caterer 
to the publicappetite. Itis a thoroughly 
honorable and legitimate business, re- 
garded as a business, but it is altogether 
wrong to attribute to it judicial impar- 
tiality, independence of thought in any 
legitimate sense, or a mission to enlighten 
public opinion, It goes where the wind 
of public sentiment blows it and is a 
weather-gauge rather than a guide-post. 
It is quite right that it should be so. * A 
vane may be as useful as a sign-board, 
but their functions are not the same and 
should never be confounded. 

This journal is not, however, intended 
to be the vehicle of any peculiarideas. It 
has no axes to grind nor hobbies to ride. 
It may very probably call a spade a spade, 
and may even shy a brick at an especially 
obtrusive head now and then, but as a 
rule its politics will be non-partisan as its 
religion will be non-sectarian. It will 
represent the views of its conductors and 
contributors upon all they may deem 
worthy of discussion, without any gua- 
rantee of infallibility or apology for 
error or folly, but only with the antece- 
dent assurance of the utmost sincerity 
and good faith. While we shall discuss 
any question that we may deem of inte- 
rest to our readers plainly and earnestly, 
we shall not assume to speak for any 
party, sect or faction, and shall make it 
our duty to see that the readers’ wishes, 
and not the writers’ crotchets are con- 
sulted in the choice of subjects. Yet, 
while we represent no party or faction, 
we shall not be deterred from the dis- 
cussion of any question affecting our 
political, social or religious welfare, be- 
cause it may be the subject-matter of par- 
tisan or factional difference. 

Whether this is “‘ independence,” as 
used of modern journalism, we confess 
ourselves somewhat doubtful, but it ex- 
presses our purpose. 








LET THERE BE LIGHT. 


IN our search for new and intricate 
methods for Securing economy, ability 
and integrity in our civil administration 
we are apt to dverlook the simplest and 
most efficient safeguard against malad- 
ministration and extravagance, to wit, 
publicity. The distinguishing character- 
istic of our age is the ease with which 
every man is made the focus of the world’s 
attention, The world is a great hive 
that works under glass through which a 
million eyes may look. A single act, a 
single word may fix the world’s thought 
on the humblest life. He that had never 
been heard of yesterday may be the by- 
word of five continents to-morrow. To 
the pure the eye of knowledge is a crown 
of glory, to the evil a consuming flame. 


Fraud is a fungus that grows only in 
darkness. Incapacity shuns the light 


with the instinct of nakedness. Shame 
and fear are the too great counterweights 
of opportunity and temptation. They 
will not make a rogue an honest man, but 
they aid wonderfully in keeping an honest 
man upright and not seldom induce the 
knave to pursue the path of rectitude. 
He who knows that to-day’s acts will be 
proclaimed from the housetops to-mor- 
row is instinctively careful of his foot- 
steps. The more we multiply the chances 
of exposure the more we reduce the pro- 
bability of crime. A single gas-burner is 
a surer safeguard of the merchant’s trea- 
sures than all the bolts and bars that can 
be forged. If the sun shone by night one- 
half of the world’s thieves woyld be 
honest men. 

This principle is peculiarly easy of 
application to our public affairs, The 
enginery is ready-made at our hands. 
Thirty-four thousand newspapers are the 
great dynamo whose cylinders generate 
the electric light of universal knowledge. 
A million of restless pens and throbbing 
electric keys are the sleepless volunteers 
who offer themselves armed and equipped 
to do the work of vengeance on the wrong 
doer—not so much because they are bet- 
ter than their victims, but because the 
world will pay them better for a true tale 
of crime and shame than for anything 
else they can offer it. The instinct of 
humanity for an ill tale of his fellow 
sharpens the reporter’s pen, brightens 
his wits and quickens the electric flash. 


Governments have been very slow to 
make use of this new agency for the re- 
pression of evil. Liberty’s struggle has 
always been a fight for light. Theslave’s 
chain has always clanked the loudest in 
the darkness. Star-chamber courts, se- 
cret accusations, sequestration, exile, pri- 
vate inquisition, the power to do in the 
darkness what no man dare to do in the 
light, have always been the buiwarks of 
oppression and the strongholds of tyran- 
ny. Our Anglo-American freedom is -a 
plant growing out of the darkness toward 
the light. It forced open the door of the 
court-room, it broke through the walls of 
parliament, it let the light into the king’s 
council-chamber, it pried into the secret 
drawers of the minister’s cabinet, it sub- 
stituted light for darkness and demon- 
strated on our soil that the knowledge of 
the people is the power that transforms 
rulers into servants. 

Yet our government has made little 
use of this agency. Secrecy is consid- 
ered a prime element of statesmanship. 
““Ways that are dark” lead up to the 
facts of legislation. The details of ad- 
ministration are concealed with a jealous 
care—only the results are advertised. 
Unless revenge or jealousy or private 
enterprise intervenes to bring light into 
darkness we know little of the minutize 
of governmental business. 

In the few cases in which publicity has 
been tried it has worked great benefits. 
The squatter on our public domain is re- 
quired to make publication of his entry ; 
the miner must not only stake out his 
claim but make advertisement thereof; 
the fiduciaries created by the law are both 
protected from fraud and secured against 
temptation by enforced publicity. But 
the applicant for office sneaks around for 
ex parte endorsements and makes secret 
application to the appointing power. If 
he were required to make public adver- 
tisement of his intention to apply it would 
save many a mistake. 

A law has recently been proposed re- 
quiring printed lists of pensioners to be 
published and conspicuously displayed in 
every post-office. Many a stalwart hero’s 
feelings will be shocked when the hidden 
infirmities of a score of years’ standing are 
thus revealed to his wondering neighbors. 
Should it become a law many a patriot 
will die of old age instead of obscurely 
traced disease resulting from short ra- 
tions, hard bread, damp sheets, nostalgia 
and corns. But on the other hand their 
comrades, officers, and volunteer surgeons 
will be saved an immense burden of re- 
proach for unremembered facts and of 
white lies resulting from dimly recalled 
possibilities. But why should the door 
be locked after the colt has been taken ? 
The first payment is the great leak in the 
pension bureau. That is always large, 
especially under the arrears act. Why 
not require the applicant to advertise his 
intention? If the would-be pensioner 
were compelled to publish his declaration 
the work of detecting pension frauds 
would be comparatively simple. It would 
quadruple the risk and thereby prevent 
half the attempts, while it would make 
detection so easy that the nation would 
feel comparatively certain that its bounty 
was not imposed on. 

A like method would perhaps be the 
simplest means of protecting our inland 
commerce against the burdens of those 
legalized pilferers, our common carrier 
corporations. If they were compelled 
to publish their rates from point to point 
and it was then made a misdemeanor 
working a forfeiture of chartered rights 
for them to vary from such rates to favor 
this one or oppress that, we should be 
relieved of the infamous oppression which 
results from favoritism and cut rates on 
roads which use the right that has been 
given them for the public good, to slaugh- 
ter enemies and enrich friends, to tear 
down one enterprise and build up another. 

A similar plan would seem to afford a 
simple cure for the greater part of our 
municipal extravagance. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of monthly adver- 
tisements would have saved Newark its 
one hundred and fifty thousand defalca- 
tion. If one-tenth of what Philadelphia 
claims to have lost by mismanagement 
of the gas trust had been expended in 
publishing detailed reports of expendi- 
tures fraud in the management would 
have been impossible. 

A hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
printers’ ink applied month by month 





would have kept ‘‘ Boss Tweed”’ ionest 
and saved the hundreds of millions that 
the “‘ Ring” swallowed up. 

If every disbursing officer were re- 
quired to put within public reach du- 
plicates of all his vouchers few men 
would be brave enough to default. Light 
is the shield of innocence ; the panoply 
of justice and the avenger of wrong. 

ALBION W. TourGEE. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 





THE word training is very expressive. It 
means literally “‘draw to,’’ but when ap- 
plied to human organization we should un- 
derstand it as physical training by exercise, 
that is, development of the body by exer- 
cising all its parts. This process is quite 
different from what is generally understood 
by the the term education. This applies to 
the mind, more particularly to the intellec- 
tual facilities. In the schools very little 
attention comparatively is ever given to the 
education of the moral sentiments or the 
domestic affections. In the case of girls 
this constitutes a great failure. 

But if the mind is educated at the expense 
of the body it constitutes a still greater fail- 
ure. Within a few years public attention 
has been called in special manner to the 
education of girls and the higher culture 
of women. This is all well, but the train- 
ing of the body—a good development of the 
physical system—is also important. But 
how can this be secured? It is needless to 
say that much here depends upon the type 
or kind of organization which is inherited. 
One of the greatest blessings that a person 
can possess is a healthy, well-organized 
body at birth. But the advantages of this 
fail unless it is properly taken care of. 
This training or care should commence 
early. While the dispositions or instincts of 
the boy and girl may differ in some respects, 
the greatest liberty, as far as exercise, 
games, sports, etc., are concerned, whether 
in-doors or out, should be given alike to 
both. 

After ten or twelve years of age the body 
takes on a more rapid growth and passes 
through very significant changes. In the 
case of the girl this is the most critical pe- 
riod in her life as far as health is concerned. 
In the growth and changes of the physical 
system the greatest pains should be taken 
to see that there is a natural, healthy de- 
velopment of every part. Unless this is 
properly attended to the seeds of weakness 
or disease are engrafted into the system 
which affect the highest interests of woman 
through life. . 

Physical training just at this period is 
one of vital importance. The exercise that 
is best adapted to develop all parts of the 
body in a natural, healthy manner is domes- 
tic labor. It is always at hand ; it can be 
taken regularly every day, and there is 
such variety that almost every muscle can 
be exercised. Housework should never be 
considered menial or degrading; it is na- 
ture’s laboratory in which the girl may 
obtain not only the best physical develop- 
ment but most valuable knowlege that will 
fit her for the practical duties of life. This 
training may be supplemented by other 
kinds of exercise, such as walking and out- 
door sports. The very general introduc- 
tion of foreign help into domestic service 
has proved most unfortunate for the health 
of American women. 

Closely connected with this neglect of 
physical training at home is an evil of 
great magnitude—that is, supreme devo- 
tion to brain-work. The practice pursued 
very generally at the present day of con- 
fining the girl in school or seminary for a 
series of years consecutively is attended 
with most serious evils. In the language 
of a popular writer, ‘‘it is educating our 
girls to death.”’ While we would not dis- 
ecard education in all its various depart- 
ments, extending to the highest culture, 
we maintain that it is no advantage or 
blessing if it is to be obtained at the ex- 
pense of the physical system. There are 
other parts of the body besides the brain 
that need faithful training. The highest 
accomplishments and mental acquisitions 
will not compensate for impaired constitu- 
tion and poor health. 

NATHAN ALLEN. 





HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD has writ- 
ten for ‘‘OuR CONTINENT ”’ one of her char- 
ming stories, full of tender emotion and 
romantic incident. It will appear as a se- 
rial, beginning in an early number, and will 
be illustrated by several of the most dis- 
tinguished artists. The many readers of 
‘“*The Amber Gods,” “ Azarian’’ and “Sir 
Rohan’s Ghost ’’ will welcome this addi- 
tional entertainment for their benefit. 
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THORNLESS ROSES. 


‘“‘No rose may bloom without a thorn ?”’ 
Come down the garden paths and see 
How brightly in the scented air 
They bloom for you and me! 


See how, like rosy clouds, they lie 
Against the perfect, stainless blue ! 
See how they toss their airy heads, 
And smile for me, for you ! 


No scanty largess, meanly doled— 
No pallid blooms, by two, by three, 
But a whole crowd of pink-white wings 
Fluttering for you and me! 


So fair they are I cannot choose ; 
I pluck the rich spoils here and there ; 
I heap them on your waiting arms ; 
I twine them in your hair. 


There is no thorn among them all— 
No sharp sting in the heart of bliss— 
No bitter in the honeyed cup— 
No burning in the kiss ! 


Nay, quote the proverb if you must, 
And mock the truth you will not see, 
Nathless, Love’s thornless roses blow 
Somewhere for you and me. 
JULIA C, R. Dorr, 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
CHRISTIAN ACTRESS. 


I was, at the time of Mrs. Mowatt’s 
second marriage, a young girl who lived 
more in her library than among flesh-and- 
blood mortals, and whose first book had 
just been received with unlooked-for indul- 
gence by the reading public. Mrs. Ritchie’s 
residence was but a few blocks from my 
home, and through our common acquaint- 
ances I had many kind messages of encou- 
ragement from her, coupled with invitations 
to call at her house. These I disregarded 
with persistency that must have seemed as 
ungracious to her then as it does now to 
me. I had been educated into a thorough 
distrust of all who patronized theatrical 
representations, and positive aversion to 
those who practiced the actor’s art. The 
rarely-lovely woman whom I met almost 
daily on our streets, and saw frequently at 
lecture, concert and church, was to me 
only a retired actress. I was more than 
ready to believe those who averred that she 
must be heartless, vain and artificial, and 
to deprecate her influence upon the young 
people of our city. Prudent in this, my 
own conceit, I kept at a safe distance from 
the circle of her enchantments, and plumed 
myself in a modestly self-righteous fashion 
upon my pious insensibility to the sorcery 
by which she would have drawn me into 
her toils. 

** And the moon kept on shining !’’ 

The sequel of the homely fable aptly de- 
scribes the state of affairs during the season 
of my fatuous non-communication with her 
of whom the most indefatigable scandal- 
mongers in our provincial Athens could 
assert nothing worse than that she was 
ridiculously fond of her husband and that 
they ‘‘ only hoped it might last.’”’ Months 
passed, and my super-virtuous resolve was 
tested by a direct temptation. My second 
book was published, and there appeared an 
early, long and generous notice of it in the 
Enquirer, Mr. Ritchie’s paper. It was well 
known that Mrs. Ritchie had written it. 
My cheeks tingled with honest shame in 
reading how truly the ‘‘worldling’’ had 
interpreted the travail of my head and 
heart for others’ good ; how full was her 
appreciation of my aims ; how cordial her 
good-will toward one who deserved only 
neglect and contempt from her. 

Another week brought to me the story 
of her warm defence of me in a small com- 
pany, against the assault of a cynical critic, 
one of my own townsmen. Fairly driven 
by her magnanimity out of my position as 
a conservator of Richmond moral senti- 
ment I called to thank her. Even then I 
was so half-hearted in my repentance as to 
feel relieved that she was not at home. I 
had done my duty and all that duty re- 
quired in this courteous recognition of her 
kindness, and was more than willing that 
an exchange of cards should be the ex- 
tremest limit of our intercourse. Ina few 
days Mrs. Ritchie returned the call. I 
shall never forget the grace and sweetness 
with which she checked my stammered 
acknowledgment of her kindness. 

**Don’t thank me! I merely wrote and 
said what I believed to be true—only did 
what was just. I could not help it.”’ 

I believed then that she spoke sincerely. 
I knew it more clearly afterward. She 
‘could not help”’ saying what she thought 
was the truth. To be kind and to be just 
were to her apprehension one and the same 
thing. Words of cheer to the faint-hearted, 
strength to the weak, aid to the fallen— 
these were a portion of the debt she owed 
humanity. 








‘“‘The only part she has ever taken in 
family dissensions has been that of the 
peacemaker,”’ said one of her near relatives 
to me once. 

The desire to see everybody happy was, 
with her, a passion so real and active that 
it shed a sort of millennial brightness about 
her daily life. 

‘*Who would suppose to see you here, 
and now the happy mistress of this little 
love-nest, that you had ever queened it ina 
sphere so much wider and more brilliant ?”’ 
said I to her one day. 

The blue eyes were deeper but not less 
serene as she answered : 

“Ah, my child! when you have been 
tossed about as long up and down the world 
as I have been, you will know something 
of the blessedness of home and rest when 
they are at last given to you !”’ 

‘*Home and rest’’ did not signify selfish 
ease. The energy that had led her—who, 
up to the hour of Mr. Mowatt’s financial 
ruin, had been the petted darling of a luxu- 
rious home—to devote the best years of her 
life to the laborious calling for which she 
believed the bent of her talents best fitted 
her, that she might stay her husband’s 
failing forces, kept her up now to the full 
measure of the duties prescribed by heart 
and conscience. Her sympathy with the 
working woman was unfailing. Her own 
habits were as methodical as when she was 
bound by the rigid necessities of study and 
rehearsal. To every hour was allotted its 
occupation and each was performed well. 
Nothing that could advance another’s wel- 
fare, were that other the lowest menial of 
her household, was ignoble in her sight. 
While as Secretary of the Mount Vernon 
Association her voluminous correspondence 
was a severe tax upon time and strength, 
and her numerous social duties were never 
neglected, she could yet oversee every de- 
partment of her neat establishment ; give 
lessons in elocution to a young girl who 
wished to become a public reader ; write 
letters of friendship and business ; supply 
weekly articles upon various subjects, not 
only for the Enquirer but for other periodi- 
cals, and prepare ‘‘ Mimic Life,’’ the most 
thoughtful study and, in most respects, the 
best of her published volumes. ; 

At this time the proceeds of her literary 
work were devoted to private charities. I 
learned this accidentally, and not from her- 
self. So far was she above the paltry am- 
bition to play the Lady Bountiful that she 
shrank from the expressed gratitude of her 
beneficiaries. When she did a favor it was 
with grace and sweetness, which conveyed 
the impression that she was made richer, 
not impoverished by the privilege of giving. 

I was sitting with her one day when a 
slight sore throat and hoarseness caused 
her to deny herself to general visitors. 
Card after card was brought to her room 
and laid aside with civil regret or without 
remark. At length during a pause in our 
low talk a tremulous voice was heard in 
the lower hall, in parley with the servant. 
Mrs. Ritchie started up and rang for her 
maid who was in the adjoining chamber. 

‘“*Go down and invite that lady to come 
up. I would not have her sent away upon 
any account. And after her long walk !”’ 

The visitor was a poor schoolmistress—a 
Frenchwoman by birth, and a widow. She 
was old and shabbily dressed, but genuine 
ladyhood spoke in word and manner. Mrs. 
Ritchie’s address was affectionate and re- 
spectful. She took the thin hands—clad, I 
noticed, in flimsy black ‘‘mitts’’ although 
the day was cold—in both of hers, plump, 
warm and white, and installed her in the 
most comfortable chair the room afforded. 

“*T could not have you turned from my 
door with a sentence of conventional apo- 
logy,’’ she said. ‘‘Since I am hoarse, you 
must tell me a great deal about yourself. 
Are you quite well again ?” 

It appeared from the old lady’s talk that 
her health had given way utterly some 
weeks before under the weight of school 
duties. Whereupon—she would explain to 
me—Mres. Ritchie had provided a substitute 
to keep her scholars together, and sent Ma- 
dame into the country on a visit to some of 
her own or Mr. Ritchie’s relations. 

‘Where I do assure you I was treated 
with princely hospitality, my dear Ma- 
dame !’’ cried the teacher, her voice shaking 
with age and emotion. ‘‘Such a noble 
plantation! such adelightful family, whose 
refinement was only exceeded by their 
goodness. They cared for me most gene- 
rously and tenderly for your sake, I know, 
and I enjoyed their kindness the more that 
this was true.”’ 

The hostess interrupted her with pretty 
imperiousness. 

‘“‘That is nonsense, you know! I was 
sure my friends would enjoy you, and you 
them. Now tell me how you liked the 


clergyman whose church you attended 
while in the country. A delightful man, 
is he not ?” 

She came around one evening to invite 
me to a soirée musicale at her house. There 
was always something to do or to see at 
her elegant little entertainments. People 
never went there to stand about in other 
people’s way, to talk less-than-nothings, 
to check yawns with salads and ices, and 
offer inaudible but devout thanksgivings 
when it was time to go home. The some- 
thing to do now was to listen to some fine 
music from amateurs ; to meet some agree- 
able people, altogether worth knowing, 
and— ‘But this object is to be kept in 
the background,”’ sinking her tone to a 
mock-confidential key. ‘‘I have invited 
two Hungarian ladies, who brought letters 
to me from New York. They are ladies, 
really, and the husband of the elder sister 
isa refugee. They hope to make a living 
by teaching music. I have asked several 
people for to-night whose endorsement of 
their performance will be a passport to 
general confidence in Richmond.”’ 

No guests received more attention that 
evening than did the plainly-attired foreign- 
ers. But we had no music from them. In 
her dread lest they should fancy that they 
were invited merely to provide entertain- 
ment in their professional capacity for the 
company, Mrs. Ritchie had not intimated 
that they would be expected to play or 
sing, and with equal delicacy they feared 
to seem officious by bringing with them 
the music without which they never essayed 
an exhibition of their proficiency. 

There was a little merry by-play among 
those who were in the confidence of the 
hostess as the cause of the disappointment 
was murmured from one to another. She 
had lured us hither by false lights and 
must pay a forfeit. In place of the prom- 
ised musical feast we would accept a read- 
ing from herself and withdraw our com- 
plaint. Since her second marriage she had 
resolutely declined all invitations to give 
dramatic readings except to a select circle 
of friends in her own house or in the homes 
of her husband's nearest relatives. On this 
evening she told me that she had deviated 
from this rule but once—at a charity con- 
cert in the private residence of a wealthy 
New York citizen. The thirst for applause, 
if she had ever known it, had been slaked 
in such liberal draughts of adulation that 
the praises of the small circle she sought 
now to please could not be a matter of mo- 
ment to the artist, while the woman and 
hostess evidently enjoyed the ability to give 
delight to her friends. 

She submitted readily and smilingly to 
the imposed penalty, and the silent com- 
pany fell into little groups about the rooms, 
facing her as she stood at the corner of the 
piano, book in hand. 

*‘T have been requested to read Tenny- 
son’s May Queen,”’ she said, simply. 

There were men there that night whose 
names have since been identified for all his- 
toric time to come, with the short, hot life 
of the ‘‘ Lost Cause ’’—F loyd, Wise, George 
Wythe Randolph and others of equal note. 
One of these stood near me as the lady 
read, A man of granite and iron, uncom- 
promising and haughty in statesmanship ; 
fearless upon the bloody field which his 
falcon eye already descried in the lowering 
future. I am neither his admirer nor his 
apologist, but I remember with softening 
heart the kindly smile that touched his 
mouth at the gleeful incredulity of the 
lines : 

‘*They say he’s dying all for love, but that can never 
be! 

They say his heart is breaking, mother ; 

What is that to me ? 

There’s many a bolder lad’*ll woo me any summer 
day.*? 

And the real tears that dimmed the 

keenness of his glance as the sweet voice 

weighted into faintness by languor and 

longing, breathed : 

**Oh, sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this 
day is done, 

The voice that now is speaking may be above the sun ; 

Forever and forever with those just souls and true ; 

And what is life that we should moan? why make we 
such ado??? 

As I linger upon the transcription of the 
lines, echoes of that pure and pathetic ren- 
dering throb in every word and consecrate 
the familiar idyl forever to the memory of 
that ‘‘just soul and true,’’ who has put off 
the weary burden of mortality. 

This was not the first nor the last of 
many times that I heard her read, but the 
attendant circumstances and a certain earn- 
estness of tone and expression like the re- 
pressed passion and yearning of an im- 
prisoned spirit, impressed me peculiarly 
and powerfully. It stands apart in my 
souvenirs of by-gone days, a thing as sacred 
as beautiful. 
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I have mentioned that Mrs. Ritchie was 
the Secretary of the Mount Vernon Associa- 
ciation. The cause numbered, among other 
distinguished advocates, Edward Everett, 
whose celebrated oration upon ‘‘ Washing- 
ton’? was twice delivered in Richmond in 
behalf of what was then the leading object 
of the Association, the purchase of the 
home and tomb of Washington. It was 
during his first visit to our city on this 
mission that I had this note from Mrs. 
Ritchie: 

“*Mr. Everett will receive a Committee of the 
M. V. A. at the Governor’s house at 12 o’clock, 
to-day. I engage to smuggle you in if you will 
accompany us. Dogo! I want you to see the 
great man off the rostrum.”’ 

This thoughtful act of kindness procured 
me a rich treat, and was the, introduction 
to many others, even more delightful. 

There were but half a dozen ladies, in- 
cluding ourselves, in the great parlor, when 
a servant was sent to notify Mr. Everett 
of the arrival of the Committee. As the 
door closed behind the messenger, Mrs. 
Ritchie arranged seats for us in a semi- 
circle at irregular distances, and drew 
an arm-chair well into .the middle of the 
floor. 

** Now !”’ with the playfulness that was 
one of the greatest charms of her manner, 
‘*you will see Mr. Everett seat himself in 
that chair without the least suspicion of 
any design upon his free agency, and each 
of us will have a fair and equal chance to 
see and hear him.” 

A moment later the orator entered ac- 
companied by his son-in-law, Lieutenant 
Wise, the witty author of ‘“‘ Los Gringos.”’ 
Mrs. Ritchie advanced to meet them with 
quiet dignity befitting the mistress of cere- 
monies, presented the other ladies in due 
form and allowed Mr. Everett-to select a 
seat for himself which, to our secret amuse- 
ment, was the arm-chair aforesaid. The 
little man@uvre, unsuspected by the object 
of it, banished the sense of stiffness that 
had begun to steal over the small company, 
and the interview that followed was genial 
—almost gay. 

I allude to this as a trivial illustration of 
her unerring tact, the sixth and pheno- 
menal sense her detractors repudiated as 
“stage trickery.’’ The spring of this, as 
of cther and innumerable ‘‘small, sweet 
courtesies,’’ was in the large warm heart, 
every pulse of which meant good-will to 
men. The active brain, the ready wit, the 
open, busy hand were the servitors. 

“‘Anybody can be popular who will flatter 
people to their faces and invariably speak 
well of them behind their backs,’’ remarked 
a gentleman in sneering animadversion of 
the ‘‘infatuation of her satellites.”’ 

‘**And be kind in deed as well as in 
word,’ supplied a listener gravely and sig- 
nificantly. 

“Yes. It is this sort of meretricious 
amiabiility that makes this woman’s influ- 
ence so pernicious. It is skillful acting 
through and through.”’ 

‘“‘Then,”’ pursued the other, ‘don’t you 
think the world would be happier if some 
of the rest of us were a trifle less natural ?”’ 

“Why am I asked so often if I attend 
church regularly?’ she said to me one 
snowy twilight, when we sat together be- 
fore her library-fire. ‘If my opinions 
upon certain subjects are not exactly the 
same as those of many good people, yet it” 
must be known that upon all essential 
points of faith and practice we agree. 
When. I repeat the Christian’s creed with 
my lips, my heart subscribes to it also. 
And should not faith beget love—charity 
for the errors of others, no less than com- 
passion for their sorrows ?”’ 

This was the only reference to those of 
her religious tenets that did not accord 
with mine that ever escaped her lips in my 
hearing. We tacitly avoided such themes 
as were likely to lead to controversy, or 
even friendly argument where neither held 
the other to be in hurtful error. But of 
what she rightly denominated ‘‘essentials ” 
—the broad, high ground of faith in Christ, 
love of Gop and love of man; the belief 
in and hope of the Life Everlasting, she 
spoke freely and often. 

From the many letters I received from 
her I make one or two extracts which I 
could not bring myself to lay before the 
public eye were it not that these heart-to- 
heart talks of friend with friend tell more 
truly and eloquently than I could hope to 
do what was the tenor of her life and its 
teachings. 

From New York she wrote to me on my 
‘marriage morning : 


” 


‘‘ Almost my first thought when I unclosed 
my eyes upon this bright, placid morning, was 
of you—a tender, prayerful thought that in- 
voluntarily translated itself into petitions that 
your wedded life may be affluent in blessings ; 
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that ‘ good measure, pressed down and shaken 
together and running over, may be given into 
your bosom.’ I prayed, too, for him you have 
chosen—that he may prove that other half of 
yourself which will render you two in the eyes 
of the Lord one perfect human whole. 
Heaven has conferred on you a high destiny 
in making you a clergyman’s wife. I could al- 
most envy you your sacred round of daily 
duties, your widely-extended sphere of useful- 
ness among the sick, the sad, the poor, the faint- 
hearted. These will learn to love you and look 
to you—through you up to your husband—and 
above him to his Master... . . 

**T love to think of you in your new voca- 
tion! Whatever sorrows may visit your house, 
I am sure you will be very happy, for you will 
always be certain that what the world calls 
‘afflictions’ are sent by the Lord, and you will 
bow without murmuring.” ° 

Again she writes apropos ‘ie my new life 
as housekeeper: 

** You believe in the poetry of domestic life— 
do you not? So do I—just as I believe that all 
things good and true are encircled by a halo of 
the beautiful. Thus I expect to see you pre- 
serve the freshness of your spirit in the dis- 
charge of home-duties which commonplace 
minds render darkly prosaic.”’ 

One ietter I unfold with loving reverence. 
I wish I could put it, unchanged, into the 
hands of young mothers who would read 
it as I did, with full comprehension of the 
depths of sincerity from which it came! 
Much of it is too sweet and dear to be set 
down even in such familiar “‘god-sibb” as 
this: 


‘* How can I convey to you the strange and 
tender emotions that swell my heart and fill my 
eyes as I sit down to write to you? I picture 
you, ‘faint with the sense of pain-bought hap- 
piness,’ with the maternal crown (that holiest 
of diadems) newly placed upon your brow, and 
slumbering by your side the infant which Gop 
has given into your charge to train for heaven. 

‘There is to me something so mysteriously 
beautiful in maternity that I am impressed with 
a sense of reverence for a young mother who is 
thankful for her great gift. Although it has not 
been the will of our Gracious Lord that I should 
be thus blessed, I feel as though I comprehend the 
thrilling sensations of one who clasps an infant 
to her breast with the jubilant cry, ‘It is mine!’ ”’ 

After a season of long watching beside a 
beloved invalid, she assures me in reply to 
my anxious inquiries : 

‘* Believe me, I am very well. Indeed, I have 
gained additional strength with the duties I 
have had to perform. Watching by night and 
by day hardly seems to fatigue me. My faith 
that the back is strengthened for the burden 
never wavers.”’ 

I have written this sketch—so tame and 
imperfect in my sight when I compare it 
with the living, ever-fresh picture enshrined 
in my mind—impelled by conscience and 
affection to add a leaf to the record of a 
pure, beneficent life. 

While she was on the stage the boldest 
tongue durst not utter a syllable derogatory 
to her honor and her discretion. In the 
might of her innocence she neither saw nor 
felt the fires that had scorched and slain 
their thousands. In stooping to rescue 
others she had gathered no smirch—not so 
much as the smell of fire upon her white 
garments. Seeing this, men marveled 
with loud admiration and praised her as 
a demi-goddess. But when, at the beck- 
oning of Love, she stepped down from her 
pedestal, the world remembered her no 
more. Few cared to follow her into retire- 
ment to note what work would there be 
done by the brave spirit and great, loving 
heart. If her fame as an artist belongs to 
the history of histrionic art in America, the 

‘knowledge of her womanly virtues should 
make her name a household treasure. 

I would, at the risk of misconstruction 
of my motives, and, it may be, censure of 
the act itself, testify in some poor sort to 
the good she did in the sphere which the 
admirers of the actress deemed narrow and 
poor. She, in the beauty of her humility 
and unerring perception of the divinity of 
humanity, esteemed it exceeding broad. 
Having known and loved and learned of 
her as it was my pleasure and honor to 
know and listen and be taught, I cannot 
withhold love’s tribute to the breadth and 
holiness of the charity, the fidelity to truth 
and right, the zealous Iabor for others’ 
weal, the Christian love, faith and hope 
that made this woman’s life and character 
as ‘‘round and perfect as a star.” 

MARION HARLAND. 





BaLLoons were invented by the two 
Montgolfiers in 1783. In memory of this 


an international exhibition of ‘ Aerial 
Arts’? is to be held in Paris next year. 
These arts are understood to include every 
industry, science or art relating to gas or 
the atmosphere which is supposed to have 
any connection with aerostatic experi- 
ments. 


VALERIE’S FATE. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 








CHAPTER IV. 

VALERIE, however, found that she had 
congratulated herself prematurely on her 
probable deliverance from the mysterious 
link which seemed to have been forged be- 
tween herself and Eric Floyd. Fora week 
or ten days after this visit he appeared 
almost ubiquitous. Whenever Valerie ac- 
companied Sybil to her singing lesson or to 
any of the lectures, etc., which her aunt 
insisted on her attending, they were sure to 
meet Mr. Floyd, occasionally alone, but 
generally accompanied by Captain Grey. 
There was really little to complain of in 
these meetings, and Valerie had very little 
to say to Eric Floyd, for Sybil always in- 
sisted on his walking beside her, though he 
usually contrived to make the conversation 
general, Moreover, he managed to leave 
the impression on Valerie that he watched 
her looks and words with a quiet persist- 
ence which disturbed and alarmed her, 
more particularly as Sybil confided to her 
her romantic attachment to her old friend, 
confessing at the same time that she would 
have considered Captain Grey the most 
charming person in the world had not Eric 
appeared ; and even now, if she were more 
sure of Mr. Floyd, she would care less for 
him. ‘He is so cool and quiet and indif- 
ferent. I must stir him upsomehow. And 
how handsome he is! There is so much 
strength in his gentleness. Do you know, 
Val, he is the best shot, the most daring 
hunter in our side of the country. All the 
‘coureurs’ know him. Heseems quite out 
of place here. Iam sure he only pretends to 
be so indifferent to me, for after all I am 
not ugly or disagreeable !’’ 

And Valerie would answer soothingly. 
Meantime a restless uneasiness grew upon 
her, and was increased by a conversation 
with Miss Riddell during a téte-a-téte with 
that lady while she was kept to her room 
by a severe cold. 

“Tt seems you are constantly meeting 
those tiresome men,”’ she said, crossly, in 
the intervals of coughing and sneezing. 
“T do not at all approve of it, and Iam 
sure I wish that troublesome girl were 
back with her step-mother. She has not a 
thought in her head except of dress and 
amusement and admiration. She is as sel- 
fish as she can be ; she does not care how 
she drags you about” — ; 

‘Indeed, Miss Riddell, she is always 
kind and generous and affectionate to me. 

“Tam glad you are satisfied. As tome, 
my position is most difficult. If that silly 
girl is carried away by the airs and graces of 
Captain Grey, my brother will blame me ; 
and if Eric Floyd persists in his persecution 
of you, why his father will blame me also. 
Tell me, my dear, has he conducted him- 
self with discretion ?”’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ cried Valerie, laughing, ‘‘ the 
utmost discretion. Believe me, it was 
‘distance lent enchantment to the view.’ 
He and I hold very little communication 
now.” 

“*Tt is better so,’’ remarked Miss Riddell, 
“especially as you are wise enough not to 
care about him. I am sure J would gladly 
have you for a daughter-in-law, my dear, 
but it does not follow that Eric’s father 
would. They are fond of that troublesome 
monkey, Sybil, and of her money, too; so 
as the child really has not a very pleasant 
home it would be well for all parties if Eric 
married her. Where is she by-the-way ?” 

“She has persuaded Madame to let 
Madeleine go with her to take her skates to 
be sharpened. They hope to skate to-mor- 
row or next day.” 

‘* Gracious powers ! What a prospect for 

e,”’ groaned Miss Riddell. ‘‘ Really Mrs. 
Hartwell must take her with her own 
girls.” 

‘*T am sure she will,” said Valerie. ‘‘I 
must leave you now, for it grows late. Can 
I fetch you a book or do anything for you 
before I go?” 

‘*N—no, thank you. You are very good 
to me, child. It is long before Sybil would 
think of me as you do.”’ : 

. Indeed you do her injustice. She said 
when she was going out that she would 
walk as far as the Champs Elysées to get 
Daudet’s ‘ Rois en exile’ for you.” 

‘* Did she,’’ said Miss Riddell, mollified. 
‘* Well, good night, my dear. Does that tire- 
some Canadian molest you at l’ Etoile now.”’ 

‘Oh! never, never. All that folly is 
gone by’’— 

“*So much the better. 
it is quite dark.” 

These remarks then added considerably 
to the vague depression which weighed 
upon Valerie. In spite of her brave deter- 
mination not to treat Floyd’s ‘engoument ’ 


Now get away— 





au grand sérieux, she was more ai more 
haunted by his eyes, his voice, his words. 
Never had her heart spoken before. There 
was something she could not account for in 
the strange fascination of his quiet watch- 
fulness, his unobtrusive attention, the deli- 
cacy implied by his patience. If she dared 
yield to the great longing which grew up 
within her stronger and stronger every day, 
to accept the love that seemed wrapping 
itself irresistibly round her, life would be 
too heavenly. Could it be that all these 
delicious possibilities would fade away and 
leave her to the pale gray tints of her for- 
mer existence? Alas! she dared not be 
false to the loving, trusting friend who 
daily poured out her hopes and fears to her. 

She measured Sybil’s feelings by the deep 
and absorbing passion which was gradually 
mastering herself. What a return to make 
both to aunt and niece, her only true 
friends, who were even now planning her 
welfare ; to cross their plans—to blight her 
own dear companion’s happiness! If she 
could but avoid him, and cure herself of 
that terrible longing to see him when he 
was away, to escape from him when he was 
near! Her life had been so hard and dull 
of late, and now she must turn from the 
glow and warmth and sunshine. 

But she did battle bravely. She studi- 
ously avoided all the meetings she possibly 
could. She bestowed more time on Mesde- 
moiselles Smith and Green, and worked 
herself almost to death expounding their 
literature lessons to them. 

This was the easier as Sybil was a good 
deal at Mrs. Hartwell’s and on the ice, 
where her performances were much ad- 
mired. Once or twice she insisted on Vale- 
rie coming down to witness them, and on 
both occasions Sybil had the advantage of 
having Eric Floyd for a partner. A small 
crowd assembled to watch and applaud 
their evolutions, and Valerie, with a sink- 
ing heart, expressed her warmest admira- 
tion. Floyd attempted to persuade her to 
learn, but she refused, nor did he show 
much perseverance. It was not an exhili- 
rating experience, and Valerie atoned for 
her half-day by redoubled work. 

The day after Sybil was in the sulks. 
Erie had not appeared. The next day she 
was better, though Eric was still absent, 
but Captain Grey had distinguished him- 
self by the most perfect skating and the 
most delightful conversation. 

Meantime M. le Capitaine Latour had been 
a little less difficult than usual at that sea- 
son. Winter was a trying time, for after 
dark he did not like to go out; conse- 
quently he missed the cheerfulness of his 
restaurant dinner, and required both com- 
pany and cooking. 

The last few days, however, Valerie found 
him good-humored and elated. He had met 
agreeable company at the restaurant when 
he went to déjeuner. Some distinguished 
strangers had drawn him into conversation 
as he watched a game of billiards, and one, 
an Englishman, one who had traveled 
much, and was lately come from Germany, 
had been so interested in his account of the 
Russian Campaign, as described by the 
Captain’s late brave and noble father, and 
his own experiences in the Crimean War, 
that he returned more than once, ‘‘ ma foi,”’ 
to resume the conversation. The gentle- 
man was probably a writer, perhaps a con- 
tributor to some of those gigantic journals 
by which the English press. disseminate 
falsehoods and ‘“‘ canards.”’ 

‘“‘Tam sure, dear uncle, they tell fewer 
lies than other newspapers.”’ 

““Chut, ma belle! What does a child 
like you know? But my English friend 
is really well instructed, intelligent, and 
of manners, ah !”’—a pause and a gesture 
expressive of the utmost admiration, the 
fingers gathered to a point, pressed against 
the lips and then suddenly flung into the 
air. 

“Tam very g glad you have been amused, 
dear uncle,’ * said Valerie kindly, and the 
old man talked on, Valerie not heeding 
much until his announcement of the extra- 
ordinary fact that he was going to partake 
of déjeuner with the widow of his friend 
the late Colonel Rethel on the following 
Sunday attracted her attention; he had, he 
said, matters of importance to discuss with 
her and her son Eugéne, an admirable and 
promising young man, rising in his profes- 
sion too. He had just been appointed mu- 
sical instructor in the Ecole Normal de 
Passy. 

‘*T am pleased to hear it ; he seems very 
industrious, poor little one.”’ 

‘* Little !’’ repeated M. le Capitaine with 
some irritation. ‘‘He is taller than you 
are.” 

‘Perhaps. But I should not make a big 
man,” returned Valerie laughing, and the 
conversation died away. 
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The d pam but one after Valerie had finish- finish- 
ed her work a little earlier than usual and 
reached home about six. She was weary 
and heartily wished her uncle’s dinner and 
subsequent half-hour of talk, or rather so- 
liloquy, was over. As she took out her 
key to open the entrance door she was sur- 
prised to hear her grand-uncle’s voice loud 
and cheerful as if holding forth to some 
one. She paused an instant and took off 
her hat and cloak in the vestibule, hastily 
putting her hair to rights by guess-work, 
for the little entry was dark except for a 
gleam of light through the half-open door 
of the salon. The quick walk from the 
train had brought some color into her 
cheeks—which had been wofully pale of 
late—and lent brightness to her wistful, 
kindly gray eyes. 

Still wondering who her uncle’s visitor 
could possibly be, she pushed open the 
door and then stood still, almost breathless 
with surprise. The lamp was lit; her 
uncle, still in his frock-coat, had drawn 
his easy chair to the largest table and was 
tracing something with his finger on a map 
which lay outspread upon it, and at the 
opposite side, on a stiff, high-backed “‘prie 


Dieu,’’ bending also with great apparent — 


interest over the map, sat Eric Floyd. 

He rose with much composure as Valerie 
paused within the threshold. 

‘*Ah, my little Valerie,”’ cried the Cap- 
tain, ‘‘come hither ; let me present to you 
the English gentleman of whom I have 
spoken. I find he is a family friend of the 
excellent Miss Riddell, so he has done me 
the honor to pay me a visit in our ‘ petite 
appartement.’ Possibly Monsieur has met 
my niece before ?”’ 

Mr. Floyd dad had that pleasure, and he 
came forward, his tall figure and broad 
shoulders making the salon look positively 
smaller, to place a chair for Mademoiselle, 
and saying in an apologetic tone and in 
English, ‘‘your uncle was so good as to 
ask me in and I could not refuse.” 

Valerie looked a little reproachfully at 
him, yet a sweet, pleased smile played on 
her lips. It was wonderful what light and 
interest and charm the scantily furnished 
salon suddenly appeared to have gained ; 
even its atmosphere, slightly stuffy from 
the peculiar warmth of the braisier, seemed 
soft and soothing. Yet Valerie was ill at 
ease. She must not abandon herself to the 
pleasure of this unexpected meeting ; she 
must be faithful and true. Meanwhile she 
could think of no other phrase, save the 
not very original remark that it was cold 
and threatened to be colder, and then she 
found some needlework and sat down be- 
side her uncle, who continued the argu- 
ment he had been pursuing, viz.: Whether 
it would have been wiser to attack Sebas- 
topol from the north, and if so, did the 
blame of not attacking rest with Marshal 
St. Arnaud or Raglan? Here there was a 
slight difference of opinion, but Floyd said 
little and allowed M. le Capitaine to hold 
forth to his heart’s content. After con- 
siderable noise, explanation and assertion 
there was a slight pause, when Valerie 
said gently, as if out of her thoughts, ‘‘I 
did not know you had been in Germany.’’ 

‘Yes; after a short visit to friends in 
England last spring I went to Berlin, then 
away south to Vienna, the Bavarian High- 
lands, Munich, Dresden”’— 

‘““Ah, Dresden! I have passed some 
happy days at Dresden.”’ 

‘Do you speak German, then ?’’ 

‘“* A little—I enjoy reading it.”’ 

‘‘That astonishes me,’’ cried M. Latour. 
‘*It is a barbarous people, and their litera- 
ture cannot have the refinement, the grace 
which we French possess.”’ 

“Tt has a certain ruggedness,’’ said 
Floyd. 

‘*But what depth and richness!’ added 
Valerie. 

‘*Ruggedness does not then repel you ?”’ 
asked Floyd, turning to look at her. 

‘*Not when I feel it is only exterior,’ 
returned Valerie with a little sigh. 

The Captain rolled up his map and went 
to put it away. 

‘You did not come first to Paris,’’ con- 
tinued Valerie, feeling a curious, sad _rest- 
fulness in his presence. « 

‘‘No, I kept Paris for a bonne bouche ; it 
remains to be proved if it leaves a sweet or 
bitter after-taste.”’ 

Valerie fancied she perceived a double 
meaning in this. 

‘¢ Have you been on the ice to-day ?”’ she 
asked. 

‘‘Yes, for about an hour, but too early 
for my little friend Sybil Owen. Indeed I 
do not think she skated this morning. She 
was to dine at Mrs. Hartwell’s and they 
are going to the Francaise after. I did 
hear you were to be of the party.” 

Valerie shook her head. ‘‘ Miss Riddell 
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kindly asked me to go with them, but no, 
it would be too late to return. Are you 
going ?? 

**T am not sure.”’ 

“Sybil will be disappointed if you do 
not,’”’ returned Valerie, raising her eyes 
with some effort to his. ‘‘ You remind her 
of her home and”’— 

*T do not think she will miss me much 
when George Grey is of the party,’’ said 
Eric Floyd laughing. ‘‘He is a very cap- 
tivating fellow I am told.” 

** Perhaps so, yet she will miss you.” 

Floyd shook his head. ‘‘The Hartwells 
are to give a dance on the 20th; a regular 
dance, carpets up, auxiliary music, etc. 
Sybil says she is determined to carry you 
there nolens volens.”’ 

‘She will not,’? returned Valerie, smil- 
ing. ‘‘She is always good and thoughtful 
for me, but she does not think of the diffi- 
culties. How could I return home at per- 
haps two or three o’clock ?”’ 

“*T should be most happy to escort you 
home,”’ exclaimed Floyd eagerly, his large 
brown eyes lighting up. 

“You ought to know by this time that 
such a thing is impossible.”’ 

“‘T begin to fear it is,”” he returned. 

‘*What are you talking of ?”’ asked Cap- 
tain Latour, coming back to the salon. 

‘*A friend of Miss Riddell’s gives a soirée 
dansante,’’ replied Floyd, ‘‘and she, Miss 
Riddell and her niece—are most anxious 
Mademoiselle Valerie should accompany 
them.”’ 

“‘They are infinitely kind,’’ said M. le 
Capitaine. ‘‘But young ladies are better 
at home, especially when like this poor 
dear child they have no mother to guide 
them. When she is married she can go to 
balls with her husband.” 

“Are you going to be married!’ said 
Floyd with sudden, almost fierce, interro- 
gation. 

Valerie laughed. 
of,’’ she returned. 

“TI fear you must think me very unman- 
nerly, very rude,” said Floyd, penitently— 
and, in English, “If I ever have a chance 
of explaining myself ’’— 

Here M. le Capitaine broke out with a 
high eulogium on the matrimonial system 
of France, from which Floyd slightly de- 
murred and Valerie was again reduced to 
a listener. After some further “conversa- 
tion, partly about Canada, partly on the 
prospects of the Bonapartist, Mr. Floyd 
took leave. ‘‘I must make the oppor- 
tunity for an explanation,” he said, in a 
low tone. ‘‘I see you will not help me.” 

“*Tt is impossible I should,’’ returned 
Valerie, gravely. 

“Why not ?’’ he rejoined quickly. ‘‘ But 
that, too, remains to be discussed.”’ 

“*Good evening, M. le Capitaine. I have 
to thank you for an agreeable hour, and 
trust I have your permission to return.”’ 

‘My dear sir, you are at all times most 
welcome. The society of a man so distin- 
guished, enlightened and cultivated as 
yourself, etc., etc., etc.”” With much em- 
pressement M. le Capitaine bowed him out 
and continued a running fire of praises all 
the while that Valerie went to and fro to 
her own room to put on her large working 
apron, to the kitchen to warm up an appe- 
tizing little dish prepared by the femme de 
ménage, and back to the salon to serve the 
ancient warrior’s evening meal. 

How wonderful it would be to know the 
silent tragedies that are accomplished in 
the hidden depths of inner life, while the 
exterior mill-wheel round of commonplace 
materialism of every day ordinary work 
and duty goes on unceasingly ! 

Valerie spread her grand-uncle’s little 
table and placed his food before him with 
her usual neatness and observance, yet all 
the time the pulses of her heart were beat- 
ing a funeral measure over the happiness 
she was obliged, or thought she was 
obliged, to trample under her feet, as she 
resolutely trod the thorny way of honor 
and of duty. She could have cried aloud 
for mercy to the inexorable destiny that 
held her in its iron grasp, while she smiled 
and listened and replied to her uncle’s 
babble and attended to his many wants, 
and then, when she had fed and comforted 
him and given him his spectacles and his 
cigarette and his Figaro, she went away to 
explain the mysteries of the chromatic 
seale and the doctrine of six crochets in a 
bar to two fidgety nasal American chil- 
dren, just about the time that Sybil Owen 
and the Miss Hartwells, escorted by Major 
Hartwell, Captain Grey and an artistic 
young Englishman of independent means, 
who played at painting, were stepping into 
the carriages that were to convey them to 
the Francaise. . . ... 

Yet, the next morning, Sybil was much 
the most downcast and depre. sed of the 


** Not that I am aware 
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two friends. If Valerie was pale and quiet 
she was self-possessed, clear-headed and 
ready for her duties, while poor Sybil was 
‘*all abroad,’’ and, to use her own favorite 
expression, ‘‘ cross as two sticks.’’ 

’ *T really do not know what is the matter 
with the child,’’ said Miss Riddell to Vale- 
rie after déjeuner. ‘‘Try and find out as 
you walk along—you are going to the sing- 
ing-class, are you not, to-day ?:’ Valerie 
assented. ‘‘I do not like to see her so out 
of sorts. Troublesome as she is, there is 
a look in her eyes that reminds me of my 
poor, dear sister. If she had lived, Sybil 
would have been different—a mother is 
such a loss! And to think of that hus- 
band of hers marrying again before she 
was cold in her grave! Really, most men 
are worthless !—and women are so weak ! 
Here is Sybil. Try and draw her out.”’ 

Miss Owen had put on an old black 
dress and her shabbiest hat. Moreover, 
she looked as if she had thrown them on 
with a pitchfork. 

“Good gracious, Sybil, what a fright 
you look!’ exclaimed her aunt, with the 
amiable frankness peculiar to near rela- 
tions. 

**T may just as well be a fright as a care- 
fully-dressed pretty girl, aunty, for all the 
good it does me. I do wish you would 
come away from this horrid, detestable 
place. I am sure it disagrees with me. 
I feel exceedingly unwell. Just talk to 
Madame and settle to start next week and 
eat our Christmas dinner in England—and 
let us carry off Valerie! Val is the only 
sensible, reasonable Christian among us. 
I will go and talk to your uncle about it 
myself. Come along Val, do—you have 
just been half an hour tying that bow 
under your chin.”’ 

It was excessively cold when they sallied 
forth. The ground was like iron, and the 
trees and railings and few evergreens near 
the houses sparkled with frost, the horses 
toiling along with carts or fiacres sent forth 
clouds of mingled breath and heat into the 
intensely-clear air; but as yet very little 
snow had fallen. 

‘¢ What a splendid day for those who are 
strong and active!’ exclaimed Valerie, 
“but trying to the weak and old. My 
uncle will be quite ill this evening I fear.”’ 

‘*Why? is he very infirm? But you 
Europeans are a miserable set. We are 
jolly as can be—full of all kinds of fun, 
when we have several more degrees of cold 
than this.”’ 

**T do not think I should like it.” 

‘*Sometimes I think I should like to go 
back to Canada, and sometimes I don’t,”’ 
resumed Miss Owen, after a pause. ‘In 
short, I am miserable !’’ 

‘“Why, dear? Yesterday you were as 
gay as a lark.” 

‘“*T know I am a fool,’’ resumed Sybil, 
somewhat irrelevantly, ‘“‘ but I cannot help 
it; and then Iam unlucky—decidedly un- 
lucky. I never get the thing I want.” 

‘Sybil, Sybil, do not say that. I think 
you get nearly everything. Would you like 
to change places with me? Mind, I am not 
complaining ; I am quite willing to accept 
the inevitable, but would you change places 
with me ?”’ 

*‘T do not know. I would like to be like 
you in some ways. Youare—oh! Ido not 
know what it is about youI sometimes envy ! 
You are not perpetually on the go, and yet 
you are bright. As to your life, I think I 
should be inclined to try a cup of ‘cold 
p’isen’ if I had to drum French into the 
brains of Miss Smith and Miss Green, and 
I think your uncle would not like the 
change. Let us go by the ‘Termes,’ Val. 
I do not want to meet any one to-day.”’ 

They walked on a little way in silence, 
and then Valerie asked : 

‘*Did you enjoy the theatre last night ?”’ 

** Enjoy it?” almost in a scream. ‘‘I was 
far too vexed. It was a capital play, too, and 
so wonderfully acted. But you know how 
pretty that black satin and lace costume 
of mine is, with the clear sleeves and a V 
body? It fits like aglove. I never looked 
better. Just before dinner a lovely bou- 
quet came forme—not a nasty wired affair, 
but just a lot of loose flowers, geraniums 
and camelias and ferns, superb ones. So 
I put some in the opening of my corsage 
and some in my hair, and wondered who 
sent them, fancying all the time it must be 
Eric. Hedid not come to dinner, but Mrs. 
Hartwell said he would join us after, and 
and away we went. Well, every time the 
box door opened I thought it must be Eric, 
and I went on watching and listening and 
growing just wild; and he never, never 
came. They were all saying, What has be- 
come of Mr. Floyd? You must have of- 
fended him, Miss Owen. Thathorrid, horrid 
Captain Grey, too, kept watching me with 
his detestable green eyes—they are quite 
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green, Val,—with a sort of pitying expres- 
sion till I longed to slap his face. And 
what do you think? Just as we were 
coming away and I had taken his arm, he 
had the audacity to give it a squeeze and 
say, ‘Thank you for wearing my flowers. 
I did not know how pretty they were till 
now.’ I was so mad I just snatched them 
out of my bosom and flung them into the 
road. He said very quietly, ‘Thank you 
again, Can I assist you to take out those 
in your hair also?’ I felt rather silly, and I 
am sure I do not know how I got home. 
Was it not rude and unkind of Eric Floyd 
to break his promise in that way? If he 
goes on like this he will break my heart, 
and force me to marry the first man that 
asks me! Why, as an old friend and a kins- 
man (I believe he is a sort of a cousin) he 
ought to be more attentive and considerate. 
Then those nasty stuck-up, ill-natured 
Misses Hartwell, I am sure they enjoyed 
my disappointment. Where could Eric 
have gone ?”’ 

Valerie hesitated and the moment for 
speaking was gone. She could not bring 
her tongue to form the words, ‘‘ He was 
visiting my uncle,’’ and having lost the op- 
portunity it was doubly difficult to broach 
the subject. While Sybil talked on she 
tried to remember at what hour Eric Floyd 
had left there. He might have been in 
time for the theatre had he gone straight to 
his hotel and dressed, but— ‘‘And you 
may say what you like, I am unlucky,” 
Sybil was saying when Valerie again gave 
attention to her. 

“Sybil, Sybil, lam quite distressed and 
uneasy about you. Why do you let such 
fancies fasten themselves upon you ? If Mr. 
Floyd is inclined to love you nothing will 
prevent him, and if not, why you cannot 
help it. Do you not see how miserable and 
—and I must say degrading—all this craving 
for what you cannot be sure about is? Do, 
do try to turn your thoughts away and call 
up your pride and ’’— 

‘*You have no business to lecture me !’’ 
cried Sybil angrily. ‘‘Do you fancy it is 
your duty to keep me in order? Why Iam 
nearly as old as you are, and I know twice 
as much of the world. I don’t understand 
your stiff nature. I like Eric and I want 
him to like me. I do not see any harm in 
that. Why he is not as old nor as dis- 
tingué as Captain Grey, who thinks so much 
of me, and yet he gives himself these airs of 
indifference. You are a cold, disagreeable 
cat. I thought you were my friend, and 
you scold as if—as if you were Aunt Hetty 
herself, instead of sym-impa-thi-ising in my 
troubles,’’ and the speech ended in a sob. 

“Tf Lam acat you are a goose, a great 
goose, Sybil,” said Valerie with much 
composure. ‘It is because I do love you, 
because I know what a true, warm-hearted 
dear you are, that I cannot bear to see you 
making a fool of yourself. Never talk to 
me about Mr. Floyd again till you come 
and tell me-he has asked you to be his 
wife, and then I should not be a bit sur- 
prised if you refused him.” 

“It would be great fun to punish him,’’ 
cried Sybil, smiling through her tears. 
**But do you think he ever will ask me ?”’ 

**How can I possibly tell? I know 
scarce anything of the world and nothing 
at all of men. I have only associated with 
my uncle and the professors with whom I 
studied.” 

‘‘Well, we are nearly at Madame Ra- 
koffski’s. Are my eyes very red?” 

‘*No, not very. Try, dear Sybil, to start 
some fresh train of thought—Mrs. Hart- 
well’s dance—your journey te England— 
your dress—anything but Mr. Floyd.” 

‘‘Well, wait till after the Hartwells’ 
soirée then; then I will settle down to a 
sedate old maid, unless, indeed, I have to 
buy my trousseau. I say, Val, you do not 
mind my calling you a cold cat.”’ 

‘“*Not the least, dear. I quite under- 
stand you.”’ 

“You do! and really and truly I never 
loved any one—any girl, I mean—so much 
as I love you, and yet, would you believe 
it, there are times when I could slap your 
face ?”’ 

**Do not, I would advise you,”’ said Val- 
erie laughing, ‘‘ because I should give you 
a good shaking and I am much stronger 
than you are.’’ 

‘*You would serve me right. Do you 
know, Val, Aunt Hetty and I are going to 
attack your uncle together to get his con- 
sent for you to come to England with us. 
It would break my heart to leave you he- 
hind to drum French history and literature 
perpetually into the sandy brains of all the 
Miss Smiths and Greens of Birmingham 
and Manchester who may succeed the pre- 
sent ones. Would you not like to come ?”’ 

‘*Yes, more than I can say. I feel aw- 
fully weary here.”’ 





‘*T wonder you are alive !’’ with deepest 
feeling. ‘‘I say, Val, you know that brown 
dress I bought last week with the velvet 
collar and cuffs? It is a good deal too 
long for me and a little tight across the 
chest. I wish you would take it. Do, 
like a darling. It would just be a biessing 
to feel it is not lost. Will you, Val ?’’ 

‘No, dear, I will not. The essence of 
friendship is equality and I will not let 
you swamp ours with favors.”’ 

‘*Well, you are 2 proud, cold, disagree- 
able, odious cat.- There now! I must 
stop, but I shall not be able to sing a 
note.”’ 

‘‘Please remember too that you have 
outrun your allowance and are in debt.”’ 

“What of that? My guardian must pay 
everything. I have more money than you 
think and they are abominably stingy to 
MARS shee cig as 

Valerie flattered herself, however, that 
her remonstrance had not been quite 
thrown away, for though she had some 
private interviews with Sybil during the 
next two or three days she scarcely men- 
tioned the delinquent Floyd, and then with 
some favor, as he had come out alone to 
call on Aunt Hetty, and the salon fire not 
being alight he had been shown up to Miss 
Riddell’s private sitting-room, where Sybil 
said they had a real comfortable talk. 

He came the next day and accompanied 
her and her aunt to the ice, but on neither 
occasion did Valerie see him. It was for- 
tunate, she told herself, that she was em- 
ployed and had a good excuse for keeping 
away ; time, she hoped and prayed, would 
bring her strength and peace. Meantime 
she clung to the glimmer of hope for the 
future promised by Miss Riddell’s intention 
to try her powers of persuasion once more 
upon the gallant and venerable ex-captain. 

(TO BE CONTINUED, ) 





AMERICAN ENGLISH. 


THERE are moments when general com- 
mon sense takes flight, and in spite of rea- 
son and even absolute knowledge the calm 
assurance of certain journals has its way, 
and one settles into the conviction that 
America is responsible for the hopeless de- 
terioration of the English language. Eng- 
lish of a given date is set up by many 
purists as the only guide, and we are met 
over.and over again by the assertion that 
everything since that date has been hope- 
less and steady deterioration. Thought has 
broadened, science has opened new worlds, 
life is larger and fuller than ever before. 
Only latiguage is dwarfed and mean and 
below the standards of the fighting, drink- 
ing, brawling time now happily past, when 
the thinker starved while he waited for 
a recognition found in full only in a later 
century. 

The fact is that the present day holds an 
opulence and expressiveness in language, 
compared to which all past speech, save 
from a few masters, is barren and poor. 
That it is frightfully misused and abused, 
both in this country and in England, is 
equally true, but the account after allis a 
tolerably well-balanced one, and though 
Mr. Fitz Edward Hall asserts to the con- 
trary, English is far better written and 
spoken by the average American than the 
average Englishman, at least in the com- 
mon-school group of States. In any case, 
some of the very blemishes charged upon 
us are the result of the preservation of 
English pure and undefiled in New Eng- 
land, which for generations retained old 
forms unaltered, to find them at a later day 
cast up to her as Americanisms. 

Mutual crimination and recrimination 
do not help. The Anglo-Saxon race has 
one heritage in common—a language de- 
pending by no means on Saxon alone for its 
pith and verve, but gaining a sonorousness 
and impressiveness from its Latin and Greek 
elements impossible without them, and this 
heritage demands the utmost care we can 
give not only in preservation but in steady 
improvement. 

NEARLY all leading physiologists agree 
that great benefit to medical science has 
been derived from vivisection—the experi- 
menting on living animals. The strong 
sentiment against it is not justified to any 
great degree. Yet, no doubt, needless pain 
is often caused by these experiments. As 
a practical solution of the question, the 
Danish Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals has offered prizes for the best essays 
on the possibility of replacing living by 


. recently killed animals in physiological in- 


vestigations. This, no doubt, can be done 
to a great extent. 


MAN is a symbol of eternity imprisoned 
into time.— Carlyle. 
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Hawthorne's 





Home and Study 


Ir would seem an accident 
that Nathaniel Hawthorne came 
to settle in the village of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, except that 
accident hardly explains why 
two or three leaders in the 
first development of a national 
literature—and leaders so un- 
like as Hawthorne, Emerson 
and Thoreau—should have come 
together on the scene of our 
first armed conflict with Great 
Britain. 

Early in his married life Haw- 
thorne had an opportunity to 
rent for a time the famous ‘‘ Old 
Manse”’ close by the field of 
Concord fight, a house which 
has become associated with 
him through his ‘‘Mosses From an Old Manse.’’ But 
it was never, as so many imagine, owned by him. 
Afterwards he moved to Lenox in the Berkshire Valley, 
but finding that the inland air did not agree with 
him he returned to Concord in the early summer of 
1852, and there bought a small farmhouse, which with 
later additions became his home. It then had about 
twenty acres of farm and wood land attached. It 
stands close to the Lexington road, about a mile south- 
ward from the centre of the village, and Hawthorne 
gave to the place a name of his own choice, ‘The 
Wayside.”’ 

Only a few yards from the windows of the front, but 
separated from the grounds by a hedge, is the highway, 
along which the British troops advanced, April 19, 1775, 
and again retreated after their repulse by the Minute 
Men. A few feet behind the house a ridge of land slopes 
upward to a height of sixty or seventy feet, running 
beside the road from the village to a point beyond the 
house; and from the crown of this ridge puffs of smoke 
and flame on the memorable battle-day showed where 
the patriotic farmers were posted to pick off the grena- 
diers below and turn their retreat into rout. About one- 
half of the house as it now is existed at that time, and 
the low ceilings with heavy beams coming through, to- 
gether with the gambrel roof of the older part attest 
its antiquity. 

Although the name of “‘The Wayside” applies to 
the physical situation, Hawthorne probably also con- 
nected with it a fanciful symbolism. In the prefatory 
letter to a friend accompanying ‘‘The Snow Image,” 
he wrote: ‘‘Was there ever such a wéary delay in ob- 
taining the slightest recognition from the public as in: 
my case? I sat down by the wayside of life, like a man 





HAWTHORNE’S INKSTAND. 


under enchantment, and a shrubbery sprung up around - 


me and the bushes grew to be saplings, and the saplings 
became trees, until no exit appeared possible through the 
entangling depths of my obscurity.’’ I think it pleased 
him to conceive of himself, even after he became famous, 
as sitting by the wayside’and observing the show of human 
life while it flowed by him. What was only a fancy at 
the time he wrote thus, in regard to the springing up of 
a maze of trees, has become fact in the dense, tall 
growth of fir trees, pitch-pines, larches, elms, oaks and 
white-birch, which now envelopes the hill. Many of 
these were set out by his direction, and give the scene 
the impress of his taste. Close by the porch, too, is a 
flourishing hawthorn tree, which serves as a silent record 
of his name. 


SP lie 
hie 


Pea. 


THE STUDY IN THE TOWER. 


The whole place seems to be imbued with his char- 
acter—open to all the world, yet unobtrusive and retiring, 
and provided with mysterious, sheltered retreats. The 
rambling house has a plain domestic air, and one end is 
covered with rose-vines and woodbine ; but the dark pines 
in front of the lawn, and the prevalence of evergreen 
trees on the hill, introduce a shadowy presence like that 
of serious thoughts or a musing mind. Hearing the 








wind stir in their branches, one recalls Longfellow’s 
dirge for Hawthorne, in which the pine tree’s murmur 
is spoken of as 

** The voice so like his own.*’ 


A thicket of locust trees in one place spreads a drift 
of snowy blossoms among the darker boughs, in June; 
and the leafy hillside distills sweet perfumes and a dewy 
coolness at the close of hot summer days. 

From the house and ridge you look over fertile mead- 
“To me,” wrote Haw- 


ows to other low wooded hills. 









































THE PATH IN THE WOODS. 


thorne, ‘‘there is a peculiar, quiet charm 
in these broad meadows and gentle emi- 
nences. They are better than moun- 
tains... . . A few summer weeks among 
mountains, a lifetime among green mead- 
ows and placid slopes... . such would 
be my sober choice.”’ 

Here he wrote his ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales” 
for children, before going to Europe. On 
returning he produced here his English 
sketches, which formed the volume called 
“Our Old Home ;” and be was engaged 
upon his last, unfinished romance when, 
going for a short journey with the hope 
to recover strength, he died away from 
home. This incom- 
plete work, ‘‘Septi- 
mus Felton,” has since 
been published. Hs 
scene is laid at The Wayside itself ; 
and as the period chosen was that 
of the Revolution, such a setting 
was eminently fit. But there was 
another reason for it. The subject 
of ‘‘Septimus’’ was a man’s search 
for the means of earthly immor- 
tality, and by a curious coincidence 
one of the former occupants of The 
Wayside had been interested in this 
same subject. ‘‘I know nothing of 
the history of the house,” said 
Hawthorne in a letter to a friend, 
“‘except Thoreau’s telling me that 
it was inhabited a generation or 
two ago by a man who believed he 
should never die. I believe, how- 
“ever, he is dead; at least I hope 
so; else he may probably appear 
and dispute my title to his resi- 
dence.”? He never did appear in 
the flesh, but Hawthorne seems to 
have secured him immortality here 
below (though of a different kind), 
by putting him intoa book. There 
is a quality about The Wayside 
that suggests ghostly things, and I 
have more than once been prepared 
for some spectral manifestation by this deathless person. 
But if he haunts the place at all, it must be in the form 
of a gray owl fond of appearing near the house at twi- 
light, or else of the whip-poor-wills and squirrels which 
also frequent the neighborhood. 

When he came back from England and Italy Haw- 
thorne made some changes and additions, among other 
things putting up a small square structure above the 
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main building. This he called ‘‘the tower,” in halt 
playful reminiscence of the tower he had so much enjoyed 
in the villa of Monte Outo, near Florence. The top room 
of this tower he used as his study. Its character was 
very simple. A few pictures hung upon the walls and 
on the mantel were two or three ornaments. His writing 
table was of the plainest style, having at one side a 
desk with a sloping lid, and at the other some drawers. 
On it stood the inkstand—-still preserved—which he used 
in writing ‘‘The Marble Faun” and his later works. It 
is an Italian bronze, with a cover representing the well- 
known Boy Strangling a Swan. In his 
last years Hawthorne sought relief 
from writing in a cramped position 
by using a standing desk which he had 
had made near one of the windows. 
From any of these windows one may 
look out upon the tree-tops, and some 
of the branches on one side almost 
brush the panes. Placed above the 
rest of the house and approached by a 
steep flight of covered stairs from the 
second story the room is thoroughly 
secluded and at the same time com- 
mands the pleasantest influences of its 
rural surrounding. 

But besides this Hawthorne had an- 
other study, out-of-doors, his favorite 
resort—the crest of the ridge already 
mentioned, behind the house and look- 
ing down on its roof, the lawn, the 
road and the meadows. The tangle 
of trees and underbrush extends back 
over the high ground unbroken for 
about half a mile, and on the edge 
of this Hawthorne used to pace up and 
down, among the sweet-fern and wild 
blackberries, meditating on whatever 
he purposed to write. The time for 
this was afternoon, and the mornings 
were usually given to writing. There 
on his Mount of Vision, as Mrs. Haw- 
thorne called it, he dreamed perhaps as 
many unwritten books as those he pub- 
lished. His constant pacing along the 
brow of the hill wore an irregular path 
there, which is still visible. The property 
passed out of the hands of the family in 
1869, but was repurchased by the present 


THE WAYSIDE. 


writer ten years later. Since Hawthorne’s death in 
1864 nothing has been done to preserve the path his foot- 
steps made ; yet nature, as if by a secret sympathy with 
his genius, has thus far refused to obliterate it, and it 
remains distinct amid the bordering wild-growth. 

GEORGE Parsons LATHROP. 





THE ZOMALIS AND THEIR LAND. 


NEakR the northeastern point of Africa, not far from the 
Gulf of Aden, is a treeless range of mountains burned by 
the hottest suns of the globe and peopled by a wild migra- 
tory race of sinister repute, the Zomalis. Only last year 
did a civilized European enter their land to depart alive. 
This was M. Georges Révoil, a French traveler already 
well known as an African explorer. He has given an 
interesting account of the Zomalis. 

In color they are dark brown, but with straight hair and 
remarkable regularity of features. In religion they are 
nominally followers of Mahomet, but have many pecu- 
liar superstitions and in various usages depart from the 
customs of the orthodox. Thus their women take an 
active part in the affairs of life and do not veil the face. 
At most in talking with a stranger they hold the open 
fingers in front of their mouth or, what is more singular, 
close the nose with two fingers. 

The garb of the females is graceful, being a robe 
thrown around the person, leaving one arm and one breast 
free, and fastened with a brooch over the left shoulder. 

Their utensils and tools are very much those of the pre- 
historic races, and, like these, they have a marked passion 
for ornament. Their ear-rings, curiously enough, are 





attached not as ours through the lower, but through the 
upper lobe of the ear. 

In family life they are kind, hospitable to those whom 
they trust, and remarkably respectful to the aged and to 
idiots and the insane. 
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CHRISTMAS IN TEXAS, 


III.—WESTERN TEXAS. 
‘*Gardens where year after year 
Only the mountain-winds wander, ’’—Riickert. 

Tue time will come when this nineteenth century of 
ours shall be envied and sung as the Golden Age of the 
Western World. Sportsmen of the Gordon Cummings 
type may incline to the opinion that Daniel Boone & Co. 
picked the best nuggets of our Eldorado, but the glitter- 
ing romance of that period had its shady side: the gold 
had to be gathered from a dark and bloody ground. While 
Indians, Gauls and Spaniards disputed our progress, the 
apples of the Hesperides were rather dear-bought trophies. 
But now the labors of Alcides are almost done, the dragon 
is slain or crippled, and the trees are still full of golden 
fruit. The red-skins have vacated the land faster than 
our colonists could settle it up. Not dark and bloody 
lands only can be had for a nominal price, not only dismal 
swamps and Sioux battlefields, but sunny, safe and fertile 
districts—districts larger than a German kingdom, love- 
lier than a Spanish vega, and yet lonelier than a Russian 
steppe. Since 1870 a weekly average of eight thousand 
immigrants has been landed at Castle Garden alone, and 
more than eighty per cent. of them have ‘gone West,”’ 
but the security and the value of the Western territories 
have increased much faster than their population. Taking 
Belgium as the standard of a fully settled country, Mis- 
souri is about one-tenth settled, Kansas one-fifteenth and 
Texas one-fiftieth, even after deducting the eastern swamps 
and the sterile table-lands of the far West. The central 
counties have doubled their population since the war, but 
the entirely unsettled districts still include regions as fer- 
tile as the best provinces of the German Empire and with 
a far more genial climate. John Bright, Herr Lasker and 





ON THE MESA. 


other philanthropists have devoted their lives to the mental 
and material improvement of the hungry millions of the 
Old World; pamphlets of Liebig’s Reform Club, of the 
Socialist propaganda and the British Tract Society have 
been distributed by hundreds of thousands, and the burn- 
ing question still remains unanswered: What shall we do 
to save them? Acquaint them with the resources of West- 
ern Texas, I should say. 

Some information on that topic would also be an evan- 
gel to thousands of health, wealth and pleasure-seekers 
of our own continent. Sportsmen and consumptives should 
get rid of the idea that Western Texas is ‘“‘all prairie.” 
Between the Brazos and the Mexican frontier there are as 
much timber and ten times as much hill-country as in the 
State of Ohio. Up and down the lower Rio Grande for a 
stretch of two hundred miles and about twenty miles 
northward there extends a belt of woodland known as the 
‘*Wilderness’’ or the ‘‘ Mustang Vega,’’ about the pret- 
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tiest bit of ieniinninttie: 
dening Nature ever man- 
aged to combine with berries 
and spontaneous orchards: 
rounded hillocks, densely 
wooded with live-oaks and 
mimosas, alternating with 
open glades and little crys- 
tal-clear lakes— ‘‘ojos,”’ as 
the Mexicans call them—the 
bright eyes of the Wilder- 
ness. I reached the United 
States on the second of Feb- 
ruary, 1867, and after a call 
at Victor’s Meson took a stroll 
up the Rio Grande. The 
‘*Wilderness”’ looked rather 
an improvement on the trans- 
Rio vegas—less cactus and 
more tall timber and game. 
Prairie chickens whirred up 
from every coppice ; the yel- 
low-breasted lark fluttered 
warbling from meadow to 
meadow, and the south-side 
glades were covered with 
blue larkspur and white- 
blooming elder-bushes; 
spring was well under way, 
ten weeks ahead of her ad- 
vent at Philadelphia. 

Leaving the Rio Grande in a northerly direction the 
land rises into hills and by-and-by into good-sized moun- 
tains. The Guadeloupe Range, west of San Antonio, and 
the Moras Hills of Uvalde County have the average eleva- 
tion of the Northern Alleghanies. These highlands, too, 
abound with game and wild-growing berries; there are 
trout-creeks and mineral springs and timber enough to 
supply thousands of small farms. Going northwest in- 
stead of north we reach the Mesa, the lofty table-land of 
Western Texas, not a land for farmers, but full of mineral 
treasures and such game as panthers, elk and mountain- 
sheep. The levels are covered with cactus copses, or rather 
forests, for the Opuntia arborescens and the Cereus gigan- 
teus attain a height of fifty feet and a diameter of twenty- 
six inches. The red sandstone cliffs of the Mesa assume 
the most fantastic forms; castles, pagodas, obelisks and 
minarets seem to crown the summits of the distant ridges, 
and with a little improvement some of the isolated heights 
could be turned into massive strongholds. In the north- 
west the Mesa is flanked by the New Mexican Sierras, true 
Alpine ranges with cold springs and wild mountain forests. 

But my private Eden. would be somewhat further north- 
east, at the headwaters of the Trinity, or near the ruins 
of old Fort Belknap on the upper Brazos. I hate snow- 
storms, but mosquitoes still more, and the site of Fort 
Belknap is just high enough to disagree with tipulary 
insects, though too far south for anything a New Eng- 
lander would call a winter. As a hunting-ground Florida 
far surpasses not only the Brazos highlands but all Texas 
and all the great West, but as a winter asylum Texas has 
four decided advantages—more sunshine, better water, 
less entomological bother and no miasma. The difference 
between the thermal extremes is larger than on the Gulf 
coast—i. ¢., the temperature ranges from 95° Fahrenheit 
to 30° or 25°, but more winter days can be passed in the 
open air, and the average temperature of the cooler months 
is 45° in December, 40° in January and 50° in February. 
Rains are very scarce, and dews just frequent enough to 
keep the shrubs and flowers alive. The mimosas remain 
green till Christmas, several species of oak the year 
round, and in the midwinter week of 1873 I saw in the 
Brazos Valley three kinds of butterflies—a small yellow 
colias (C. Philodice), the Vanessa Antiope and a white 
swallow-tail (Papilio turnus). At least fifty nights in 
every winter a consumptive could sleep in an open tent 
under a single army-blanket. 

With the exception of a few brick chimneys and an old 
well all traces of Fort Belknap have disappeared, but the 
man who located the post had a good eye for scenery ; the 
country is a veritable park, though now as lonely as the 
Lybian Desert. The woods form boscadas, isolated groves 
with a fringe of Chickasaw plum-bushes, haunted by red- 
birds and pigeons in summer and by quails in midwinter. 
The high grass of the hill-sides is mingled with cactus 
and juniper-bushes and swarms with ‘‘ mule-ear rabbits.’’ 
On the higher ridges there are antelopes, hill- foxes, 
badgers and panthers; in the river-thickets flocks of tur- 
keys and grouse. Buffalo are scarce; I never saw any 
south of the Trinity, but plenty of wild cows—not only 
homeless, but ownerless, and preposterously shy black 
cattle. They browse the short grass of the upper ridges, 
and at the sudden appearance of a human being they 
stampede with an energy that defies the pursuit of a 
common horseman. They are very hard to stalk, but the 
natives sometimes waylay them at their drinking-places or 
run down and capture the young calves, though they are 
less tamable than fawns. On the higher levels between 
the Brazos and the headwaters of the Trinity the open 
prairies afford a glorious chance for coursing antelopes 
and the big hares that outrun a deer, but not a galgo, as 
the Spaniards call the shaggy greyhounds they imported 
from their native vegas. A pair of co-operating galgos 
will give a blacktail deer a start of five hundred yards 
and catch it in five minutes, an antelope in less than ten 
minutes, but the doublings and sudden side-leaps of a 
‘‘jack-rabbit”’’ will often baffle their tactics for half an 
hour. 

Herders are scarce on the upper Brazos, settlers still 
scarcer. In Parker County, sixty miles east of Fort 
Belknap, I knew a farmer who used to send his children 
to a school in Tarrant County, twelve English miles fur- 
ther east, across a thorny chaparral. In order to utilize 
their peregrinations they used to break horses in transitu, 
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ud the biaien boys often made the trip in less than forty 
minutes. 

Where the royal biped is a rare visitor his runaway pets 
seem to become shyer, but the fere nature more trustful. 
In Western Texas, where cows flee like deer, coyotes often 
follow a “‘prairie-schooner’’ for days and hang around 
your camp-fire till you reward their confidence with a 
soup-bone. When the proprietors of the Weatherford 
beef-packery removed their establishment to the upper 
Trinity, wolves of all kinds used to enter the premises in 
broad daylight ; and upon her return from a few months’ 
absence the wife of one of the overseers found that a 
coyote family had quartered their ‘progeny in her wash- 
house. Quails, too, are almost as tame as the English 
sparrows of our eastern cities and seem hardly to think it 
worth while to take wing at your approach; flycatchers 
flutter around your horse while you remove its saddle, 
and humming-birds expose themselves with the careless- 
ness of a winged insect. I have seen flowering cactus- 
hedges where I could have caught dozens of them with a 
common butterfly-net. In the Brazos Valley there are 
two varieties of the Trochilus colubris, the smallest a 
marvel of polychromatic brilliancy —red-breasted, with 
golden-green wings and bluish-green neck-feathers. These 
little summer-birds are the only migratory guests of the 
Texas prairies; they disappear in November and seem to 
pass their holidays in Northern Mexico, But they soon 
return; in March the south wind wakens the first prairie- 
flowers, and before the middle of April the boscadas re- 
sound again with the voice of the turtle-dove. 

But the distinctive loveliness of such a country is, after 
all, the charm of its solitude, and I have often mused on 
the secret of that charm. Clemens Brentano suggests 
that the upper Alps derive their chief charm from the 
utter absence of city noises and city smoke, though he 
thinks that the spell of the Juventus Mundi may have 





COURSING THE 


ANTELOPE, 


something to do with it—the interest of knowing what 
the face of our Mother Earth may have looked like before 
her pet child began tomar her features. 

Yet there is still another reason: Even in this era of 
civil rights laws and Unitarian churches a free man can- 
not be quite sure of his independence unless he feels that, 
as a dernier resort, he could reconcile himself to a hermit- 
age, an‘ it is a consoling thought that on this side of the 
Atlantic at least it is possible to live alone without living 
in a desert. Feuix L. OSwaLp. 


THE KULTURBAMPF. 

THE distant echoes of a war of words come to us from 
across the ocean, from the ‘‘Old Germany” with which 
so many American citizens have ties of blood or of senti- 
ment. The battle is called the Kulturkampf, the battle 
for culture or civilization. Those who inscribe this proud 
device on their banners claim to be the ‘‘advanced think- 
ers,’’ the men of the future, free from the trammels of 
dogma and the prejudices of party and race. Their fight, 
say they, is for the right, the true, for freedom and fair 
chance. 

Who are their opponents? They are two, one a Church, 
the other a Race—the Catholic Church and the Jewish 
Race. To break the power of the former the so-called 
‘*May laws”’ were passed in May, 1873. 

Their shafts were well aimed to cripple and destroy all 
the peculiar machinery of the Roman church. Their effect 
was what might have been expected. When Pius IX died 
there was not an archbishop in Prussia, and of nine epis- 
copal sees but three were filled. Of 4,604 parishes con- 
taining 8,800,000 souls, 1,103 containing 2,085,000 were 
vacant. 

These millions, who have the idea that civilization does 
not necessarily mean persecution, have been pressing for 
the repeal of the May laws. They claim that they should 
be protected in their rights of conscience and that such 
extreme measures are shown to be needless by the ex- 
amples of the other German States, by England and the 
United States. 

The Kultur soldiers look with special hostility on the 
Jewish race. That this race has in many departments of 
thought and art led the world for nigh four thousand 
years ; that its supremacy now in controlling so much of 
the money and brains of the day is in spite of intense 
prejudice and bitter persecution ; that from its blood have 
confessedly come the grandest exemplars of mankind—so 
grand that they are and have been for thousands of years 
objects of worship—all this has no effect on these enlight- 
ened culture warriors. 

One would suppose that these very remarkably advanced 
thinkers would be able to perceive that in a truly free 
country Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, can 
carry out their convictions, worship God and do business 
without conflict or clamor. That they do not see this, 
that they keep up these aspersions and attacks so dili- 
gently, leads toa suspicion that their culture is of a doubt- 
ful color and that their war-cry is a noisy sham. Civiliza- 
tion, like the quality of mercy, is not strained, but comes 
softly in the quiet of peace rather than in the brawl of 
battle. 
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THE STILL Hour. 


Eorren sy . . J. L. Russert 

Some day or other I shall surely come 
Where true hearts wait for me ; 

Then let me learn the language of that home, 
While here on earth I be, 

Lest my poor lips for want of words be dumb, 
In that High Company. 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 


MAN needs a religious guide. He always 
has demanded religious guides and ad- 
visers. The ground of the preacher’s voca- 
tion is in the inexorable necessities of 
human nature and society.—Z. G. Robinson. 


Tue responsibilities of life are gauged 
not by what we are but by what we may 
become. The man who has ventured only 
to the limits of his conscious force has 
only reached the threshold of his possible 
attainments.—F. G. Clark. 


LiFE without reverence would be a poor 
thing. If reverence is dying out of popular 
thought the sorrow of our situation is be- 
yond words to describe. Reverence in its 
last analysis is the uplifting of the soul to 
that which is above it.—John W. Chadwick. 


“STRANGERS!’’ Oh, it is a sacred word! 
Be kind to them. Their homes may be 
afar; their hearts may be broken, and a 
kind deed, a kind word to them may be 
like dew to a fainting flower, a flash of 
heavenly light into a dark chamber.— Chas. 
Wadsworth. 


REDUCED to its lowest terms, Christian- 
ity is simply following Christ. His life in 
its integrity teaches us not to divorce our 
religion from our social life nor social life 
from religion, but so to live as to sweeten 
society and make earth a type of heaven.— 
F. L. Patton. 


MusTER all the promises of God and 
hold them in your heart for the dark days. 
Say to doubts and fears, ‘‘Stand back, you 
are ghosts, not things. If you will let me 
alone, I will let you alone. But if you 
cannot be quiet, here’s at you. I am not 
alone. God is with me.’’—Robert Collyer. 





THoveuts do not arise in the mind arbi- 
trarily or by chance. They depend upon 
one’s state of heart. They are modified 
and in great measure determined by the 
imminent preferences of the moral nature. 
As a man “‘thinketh in his heart so is he.”’ 
Thoughts are an index of character. They 
reveal the man.—/J. W. Zeal. 





IF I wished to awaken dormant intellect 
I would bring the Biblé to bear on the 
task ; it is ‘‘quick and powerful.” 

If I wished to refine and elevate society 
I would employ the Bible, for it has power 
to civilize. 

If I wished to inspire and perpetuate the 
love of freedom I would ring in the ears 
of the nation, ‘“‘Stand fast in the liberty 
which God has given.”’—John Hall. 


Aw idea of human reason, like popular 
liberty, reappears after long periods of sup- 
pression in the consciousness of nations, 
with such energy of operation as proves it 
to have a necessavy existence in human na- 
ture. An idea of Divine reason, like that 
of justification by Christ’s atonement, is a 
positive truth which has been lodged in the 
Christian mind by revelation, and is des- 
tined to a universal influence, a complete 
development.— W. G. T. Shedd. 


IF a canoe be connected by a cord with a 
distant ship, one in the canoe may draw 
himself to the ship, if he cannot draw the 
ship to himself. So, as has been said, is it 
with prayer. If it do not bring God to 
man, it will bring man to God. And this 
is always well for man. Conscious ap- 
proach to God lifts man above himself; 
takes him, for the time, out of this world 
of ever-changing phenomena and places him 
among the changeless verities of eternity. 
—W. P. Breed. 


THE Christian must think, that he may 
do. If the seed of his right thinking do 
not bring forth the fruit of action after its. 
kind, it is of little worth. Said Savonarola 
“‘One only knows what he practices.” 

They asked Joan of Are what virtue she 
supposed there was in her white standard, 
wishing to accuse her of magic. ‘‘I said 
to it,”’ she answered, ‘go boldly among the 
English, and then I followed it myself.” 
So lifting the standard of white thoughts, 
must the Christian himself follow in white 
action. Thinking and doing, not thinking 
alone, nor doing alone, but both. together 
must go to make the genuine Christian life. 
— Wayland Hoyt. 


AN EARTHQUAKE OR A BOY. 


In the early part of a certain summer 
the selectmen of a little New England town 
determined to erect a high pole, on which 
a new flag was to be raised on the coming 
Fourth of July. According to the ordi- 
nance which they passed, this pole was to 
be set up on the highest point of land 
within a mile of the Town Hall, provided 
the owner of such land should consent. 

The town people were very glad to have 
the pole and it was expected that the rais- 
ing of the new flag, with the attendant 
speeches and other ceremonies, would be a 
very interesting event, and would attract 
not only the town-folk but many persons 
from the surrounding country. 

But after the matter had been talked 
over for a day or two, some of the more 
thoughtful of the inhabitants of the town 
began to find an objection to the ordinance. 

‘*The selectmen did not think what they 
were about,’’ said Mr. Silas Markle, the 
schoolmaster, ‘‘ when they voted to put the 
pole on the highest point of land within a 
mile of the Town Hall. I have surveyed 
pretty much all the ground about here and 
I know that Mullein Hill, on old Jimmy 
Haskins’ farm, is higher than any other 
land in the neighborhood. The next high- 
est is the hill on Mr. Upton’s place, but 
that is at least six feet lower than the 
highest part of Mullein Hill. Now it is 
my opinion that if that pole is put up on 
Jimmy Haskins’ property he will levy toll 
on everybody who goes to the celebration. 
We all know he don’t allow people to walk 
over his fields, but he will jump at a chance 
like this to make money.”’ 

‘*That’s so,”’ said a bystander. ‘‘I be- 
lieve he got the thing passed himself, just 
to screw pennies out of his friends and 
neighbors. He knows very well that his 
hill is higher than any land near the town.”’ 

The day after this Mr. Jimmy Haskins 
was in one of the stores of the place, where 
there wore a good many people collected, 
when one of his neighbors asked him a 
plain question. ‘‘ Mr. Haskins,” said he, 
‘if the pole is set up on your land you'll 
let everybody go free to the hill, won’t 
you?” 

Old Jimmy Haskins smiled and did not 
immediately answer, and then he said: 
‘* When the flag-pole is set up on Mullein 
Hill I want everybody in this town and 
every one within thirty miles around to 
attend the celebration, and they’ll all be 
free to come through my big gate and to 
walk up to the hill, provided— And Dll 
let you all know the provision when the 
time comes.’’ And then he smiled again. 

‘*You seem to feel pretty sure, Mr. Has- 
kins,’’ said his neighbor, ‘‘that your hill is 
the highest point of land in the neighbor- 
hood.”’ 

‘*Of course I am sure of it,’’ said the old 
man. ‘I know just as well as I know 
anything that Mullein Hill is six feet 
higher than any other ground in these 
parts, and nothing can change that state 
of affairs except an earthquake.”’ 

“‘Or a boy,”’ said a youthful voice from 
the outside of the little group. 

This voice was not very loud and few 
persons heard it. Certainly Jimmy Has- 
kins did not. The youthful voice belonged 
to George Upton, a lad between thirteen 
and fourteen years old. George, as well as 
the other boys in the town, was full of en- 
thusiasm about the flag-pole, and he had 
had strong hopes that the hill on his 
father’s farm would be found higher than 
Mullein Hill. But on talking the matter 
over with Mr. Markle he had been assured 
that this would not be. He had thought a 
great deal upon the subject, and while lis- 
tening to Mr. Haskins’ boasting talk in the 
store, had hit upon a plan by which he 
would try to change the state of affairs 
which the old man had said could be al- 
tered only by an earthquake. 

“The pole ought to be on our hill any- 
way,”’ he thought, ‘‘for it’s near the road 
and everybody could come in without 
walking through a long, dirty lane. Be- 
sides I’m not going to stand by and see old 
Jimmy Haskins taking two or three cents 
from every person who goes to the flag- 
raising.” 

It must be admitted, however, that Mas- 
ter George’s plan was prompted a good 
deal by personal feeling. He would be 
very proud to have the great pole set up 
en his father’s land. 

Mr. Silas Markle, who was the surveyor 
of the town as well as the schoolmaster, 
had been informed by the committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge that on the twen- 
tieth of June, which fell on a Saturday, 
they would employ him to ascertain the 
proper point of land on which to erect the 
flag-pole. This gave George but one week 








to carry out his plan, and he therefore set 
to work with great energy. Having first 
obtained his father’s permission, he called 
together a number of his boy friends and 
announced to them what he intended to do. 
If Mullein Hill was six feet higher than the 
hill on their place, he would make the lat- 
ter seven or eight feet higher than it then 
was, and if the other fellows would help 
him, he believed this could be done with- 
out the assistance of an earthquake. His 
plan, as explained, was wildly approved by 
the boys, and as this was vacation time, 
George and his companions began their 
great work early on Monday morning. 
Wheelbarrows, crowbars, shovels and 
spades were borrowed, and Upton’s Hill 
soon became a scene of great activity. 
Everything was done under George’s di- 
rections and he began operations by wheel- 
ing all the large stones that could be picked 
up in the field to the top of the low round 
hill. These were spread over a space of 
fifteen or twenty feet in diameter, and 
formed the base of the mound to be built. 
Earth was wheeled up to fill in the spaces 
between the stones; sods and smaller 
stones and earth were piled up, layer upon 
layer, until, toward the end of the week, 
the top of the mound was about eight feet 
from its foundation. There were more 
than twenty boys engaged in the work and 
they labored every day with great enthu- 
siasm. 

George built his mound a good deal 
smaller at the top than at the bottom, and 
as far as possible he made it conform to 
the general shape of the hill. The outside 
of it was covered with sods and earth, and 
when finished it presented a very credit- 
able and solid appearance. 

When the committee, with Mr. Markle, 
started out on the following Saturday on 
their tour of inspection, they were met at 
Mr. Haskins’ gate by that gentleman him- 
self. ‘You are welcome to measure Mul- 
lein Hill,’’ he said, ‘‘ but of course it is a 
mere matter of form. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to have the pole set up on my land, but 
I intend to charge each person coming here 
a small toll to pay for the wear and tear of 
the ground. There is nothing in the ordi- 
nance to prevent that.’’ 

When the height of Mullein Hill had 
been ascertained, the committee started 
off toward the Upton farm. 

“There is no use going any further,’ 
said Mr. Haskins. ‘‘We know all about 
the other hills round here.”’ 

‘*There’s a point of land on Mr. Upton’s 
place I wish to measure,”’ said Mr. Markle. 

“Stuff and nonsense,”’ said Jimmy Has- 
kins, but he followed the party. 

Nearly all the boys in town and a great 
many other people were assembled at Up- 
ton’s Hill when the committee arrived 
there, and when Mr. Jimmy Haskins saw 
the mound that had been raised, his sur- 
prise and rage were very great. He in- 
sisted that the height of this mound should 
not be measured, for it was not a natural 
formation. But the committee declared 
that the ordinance called for the highest 
point of land, without reference to the 
manner in which it was formed. The 
measurements were made and the top of 
the mound was found to be nearly three 
feet higher than the summit of Mullein 
Hill. 

On the Fourth of July the flag was raised 
on the pole, which was firmly set in 
George’s mound. The pole was high, the 
flag was a beautiful one ; everybody cheer- 
ed and was happy, and no one paid a cent 
for the privilege of being present at the 
celebration. 

“T thought nothing but an earthquake 
could make any of these hills higher than 
mine,” grumbled Mr. Jimmy Haskins, 
“but I forgot that there were such things 
as boys.”’ FRANK R. Stockton. 


’ 


In spite of the fact that more books are 
written in Germany than in any other 
country, there is no civilized country where 
so few are bought. The families of even 
the wealthy depend upon borrowing from 
the lending libraries, and only professed 
students make any collection of books. 
The profits of a German writer thus fall 
far below those of an English or French 
one, and books are in any case so dear that 
their free sale would be prevented from 
this reason alone. With the dissolving of 
the German Confederation and the end of 
‘protecting privileges,’’ the German clas- 
sics have been printed in cheap editions, 
but it is only very recently that the works 
of living authors have been put in any 
popular form. The latest of these series, 
‘Haus und Familien Bibliothek,”’ is made 
up of well printed volumes at only a mark 
each, and is meeting with wonderful suc- 
cess. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





‘*THE LAND OF THE MipnicutT Sun,”’ Paul 
Du Chaillu’s recent book, has just reached its 
thirtieth edition in England. . 


Mr. Cuaxkves Dickens has nearly ready for 
press a “‘ Dictionary of Paris,’’ on the same plan 
with his ‘‘ Dictionary of London.” 


OnE of the longest modern literary careers on 
record is that of William Henry Ainsworth, 
whose first novel was printed in 1825 and his 
last in 1881. 

THE city of Tokio, Japan, has a free library 
of over 80,000 volumes, 15,000 of which are in 
European languages, while all have active cir- 
culation. 


Mr. Oscar WILDE is said to have told Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett that Mr. Ruskin 
considers her a true artist, and reads everything 
written by her. 


New African literature may shortly be looked 
for, as Captains Cameron and Burton have 
again gone into the interior, proposing to push 
farther than ever before. 


THE announcement is made of a “‘ Universal 
Geography,’”’? by C. G. Ravenstein, profusely 
illustrated with maps, plans and engravings, 
and to be published by Virtue & Co., of London. 


Goop authorities have called the Pall Mall 
Gazette of London the most readable paper in 
England and it is now likely to be also one of 
the most read, the price having been reduced 
to one penny. 


GERMANY has followed the lead of Denmark, 
and seized two editions of a German translation 
of two of Zola’s novels, though national feel- 
ing may have had as much influence as morality 
in the matter. 


THE greater part of Bronson Alcott’s forth- 
coming book, ‘‘ Sonnets and Cansonnets,’’ soon 
to be issued by Roberts Bros., was written 
during the past year, most of the sonnets having 
a personal interest. 


THE thousands of pamphlets belonging to the 
library of Cornell University are now all sent to 
England for binding, the price, even with at- 
tendant expenses of shipping, being very much 
less than if done at home. 


Two youthful diaries were left by Lord Bea- 
consfield, in one of which his journey in the 
East is described, but as both were given away 
during his lifetime they are beyond the control 
of his executors. One of them is announced as 
soon to appear. 


CHEAP editions are rapidly increasing in Eng- 
land. The MacMillans announce a six penny 
edition of ‘‘Tom Brown at Oxford,’’ and Chap- 
man & Hall one of ‘‘Sartor Resartus,’’ and 
Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Tower of London ”’ is also to have 
the same form. 


SPECIAL and earnest request is made by the 
nearest friends of Dr. Holland that those jour- 
nals which have announced him as the author 
of a long poem, ‘‘ Geraldine,”’ published anony- 
mously not long ago, should deny the statement 
with equal publicity. 

THE anti-vivisectionists have a new ally in M. 
Jules Scholl, a Swiss literary gentleman of dis- 
tinction, member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
ete. He contends in the recent volume, ‘‘ Have 
Pity,’”’ that the practice has developed into a 
moral disease, and that an ‘‘ habitual drunken- 
ness of cruelty ’’ is the result. 





‘* EVENINGS WITH A REVIEWER,”’ which was 
printed originally solely for private circulation, 
has been published by the author, James Sped- 
ding, the most notable feature in the book being 
its entire demolition of Macaulay’s assertions 
and general use of evidence in regard to Bacon, 
the elaborate life of whom by Mr. Spedding is 
an accepted authority. 





ALPHONSE DauDET rejoices in every sugges- 
tion that the characters in his novels are real 
personages. ‘‘ The true ideal of the novel,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ is to give the history of those who would 
otherwise have no history.’’ And this he has 
done in all, though Numa Roumestan, while re- 
sembling Gambetta in many points, has no claim 
to be considered a portrait. 

Henry Ho tt & Co. have just issued a second 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Alexander 
Johnson’s ** History of American Politics,’’ one 
of the most important in their series of books 
for students and the general reader. The pre- 
face has a valuable feature in a classified list of 
authorities, for the benefit of all who care to pur- 
sue the study of our politics more thoroughly. 

Durtne the meeting of the International 
Medical Congress in London last August, a 
popular photographer solicited sittings of many 
of the prominent men in attendance, and as a 
result has produced a large and interesting 
group, copies of which are about to be brought 
out by William Wood & Co., Medical Publishers, 
New York. Their ‘‘ International Encyclopedia 
of Surgery”’ is now in its second edition, and 
they will shortly issue ‘‘Chronie Bronchitis,’’ 
by the busy J. Milner Fothergill, and ‘‘ Diseases 
of the Ear,”’ by Prof. Politzer. 
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THE DIVINITY OF BEAUTY. 
‘‘Now art thou what thou art, by art as well as by 
nature. *? 

SomE man—French, of course—has said 
that women dress to excite the envy of 
their own sex. This is a libel, but being 
epigrammatic it is, like most epigrams, 
created by men at the expense of women, 
long-lived and easy to quote. Fora woman 
to like pretty things is as natural as for a 
nightingale to sing or a sunflower to turn 
toward the sun. Any properly-constituted 
woman will dress as well as she can, be- 
cause ‘‘it is her nature to.’’ There are 
few greater minor trials for her than to go 
about in old clothes ; and not a little truth 
is contained in the confession supposed to 
have accidentally fallen from the lips of 
a Boston woman: ‘‘The consciousness of 
being thoroughly well dressed produces a 
satisfaction that religion never affords.” 

Women dress first to please themselves, 
and secondly, to please the men. Why 
shouldn’t they? The age of puritanism, 
of contempt of the flesh and hatred of the 
beautiful, has gone by, thank Heaven! 
To-day even the clergy denounce hideous 
meeting-houses of white paint and bare 
walls and cry aloud for color and ‘‘frozen 
music.’? Boston women have saved that 
ugly old ‘‘South Church’’ from destruc- 
tion in order that unborn generations may 
gaze upon the past and sing pans at 
living in an age when estheticism is not 
branded as a crime, though it go so far 
as to advocate knee-breeches and bouton- 
niéres of faint lilies. ‘‘Look on this pic- 
ture, and then on that.’’ Look on the 
white steeple of South Church, built in 
the last century, and then turn to Trinity 
Church, erected yesterday, and note what 
the study of architecture and of decoration 
has accomplished since the last witch was 
burned ! 

**God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small— 
The oak tree and the cedar tree 
Without a flower at all.*’ 

But in reality He didn’t. Nature at her 
best is beautiful, and mankind makés pil- 
grimages to Switzerland, to Niagara, to 
the Yo Semite Valley and other famous 
shrines to feast the eye and thank the 
Great Artist for these wondrous benefac- 
tions. If beauty in nature excites enthu- 
siasm, how much greater should be the 
emotion caused by beauty in humanity, in 
the beings little lower than the angels? 

St. Catherine of Sienna refused to wash 
herself and won her canonization by de- 
spising her own personality, but the modern 
Catholic church would think twice before 
making a new saint out of such uncleanli- 
ness, and no living Catholic would welcome 
a Catherine of Sienna to his household. It 
is a homely old adage that ‘‘the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” Beauty 
was deified by the Greeks to whom all civil- 
ization turns. To-day there are few men 
who do not worship Venus, and there are 
fewer women who would not be Venus if 
they could. The love of beauty is as 
natural to both sexes as the love of life 
itself. And why? Novalis long since an- 
swered this question. ‘‘There is but one 
temple in the world and that is the body 
of man; nothing is holier than this high 
form. Bending before men is a reverence 
done to this revelation in the flesh. We 
touch heaven when we lay our hand on 
a human body.’ Has not Novalis the 
right of it? and in denying the divinity of 
the body does not the ascetic contradict the 
very book on which his religion is founded ? 
Vice does not arise from reverence of the 
body ; there can be no reverence in bestial- 
ity. Parents who look upon their children 
as the incarnation of their affection are 
likely to rear those children as honorable 
citizens. The man who approaches the 
woman he loves as a “revelation in the 
flesh’ will attain a higher manhood. The 
respect paid toa corpse and the awe in- 
spired by it are instinctive tributes to its 
sacred character. It is the casket of the 
spirit. 

If then the holiness of the human body 
be admitted, does not the clothing of that 
body become of paramount importance ? 

K. F. 
NOTES ON DRESS. 

THE prettiest dress for girls under ten years 
of age is the gabrielle or princess. The trim- 
mings may simulate the sacque and the panier 
draperies. The bottom of the dress is flounced. 

Girls over ten wear suits composed of the 
basque and a trimmed skirt. If the suit is in 


one piece it is generally trimmed to imitate a 
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basque and skirt with full flounces and drape- 
ries. 

Mixed cheviots, plain and checked, are much 
used for children’s suits. 

Fine tailor-made suits of Gilbert cloth, in new 
and practical styles, are sold remarkably low at 
the Co-operative Dress Association. 

Grass green in delicate dashes and lines 
brightens dull colors wonderfully. 

Refined French women never change their 
toilet perfumes. 

The present fashion demands that young girls 
shall be simply dressed. 

The London witch hat is the latest form of 
“poke.’’ It is worn very far over the eyes. 

None but very pretty women can afford to 
wear very plain hair. 

Armure de joie, armure d’Orleans and armure 
Valence are new forms of satin surfaced silks. 
They have armure effects, lines, reps and dia- 
gonals, under a satin surface. 

Armure d’Orleans over tricot effects is des- 
tined to take the place of Rhadimir for second 
mourning dresses. 

Ivy-green and bottle-green cloths make very 
handsome suits when trimmed with brown furs, 
or plush with very long pile. 

Lovely and useful bath robes are made of a 
single fine blanket. The stripes trim the bot- 
tom, collar and sleeves. 

The Greek overskirt (so-called) is extremely 
fashionable. It is raised high on one side. 

Side robe pieces of moiré silk over a skirt 
and tablier of cashmere are very fashionable. 
The back draperies are of cashmere. The 
basque of cashmere is heavily trimmed with 
moiré. 

Skirts with tubular plaits, extending down 
from the hips, are in favor. The tablier is 
short and looped en panier. The corsage may 
be a Jersey jacket. 

The costliest evening dress fabrics are of in- 
visible silk gauze, embroidered in flowers with 
silk floss. 

New gift cards are designed in sunflowers, 
lilies and other forms dear to estheticism. 

The ‘ Patience’’ cards are excessively popu- 
lar. Another gift card displays ‘‘Our Own 
Correspondent ”’ as a flying cupid with a pen- 
non floating over his shoulder and a letter of 
“congratulations ”’ in his tiny hand. 

Pale blue gauzy evening dresses decorated 
with scarlet flowers in small masses are worn 
by fashionable women. 

White evening robes are made of splendid 
materials, and visiting costumes are as dressy 
as moiré, plush and satin can make them. 
Walking dresses are made of Vigogne, cloth 
and cheviot. 

There is a growing taste for embroidery as a 
dress trimming. Machines now copy the finest 
arrasene and other embroideries with such fidel- 
ity as to place this fine decoration within the 
reach of persons of moderate means. 

Underwear of fine quality and excellent make 
is selling at very low prices. 

A reception dress from the Co-operative Dress 
Association is of white striped moiré and white 
velvet brocade confection, trimmed with full 
Spanish lace beaded with pearl beads. The 
train of moiré and brocade is seventy inches in 
length. The draperies are looped across the 
low corsage with artificial tiger-lilies. A dou- 
ble knife-plaited ruffle trims the skirt and train. 

The fanchons of this season are somewhat 
larger than formerly. 

Printed cotton dress goods include designs 
from the smallest size to large and rich flowers 
suitable only for very tall and very large women. 

New American prints are so finely finished, so 
well colored and so artistically designed as to 
verify our prediction that they will in the early 
future drive printed cotton foreign goods out of 
our markets. 

There is great variety of watering in the latest 
importations of moiré silks. Some are in fine, 
close ripples, others in large sea-waves, others 
in stripes, while others combine the small and 
large waved water. 

Lace effects are thrown into the weaving of 
French Swiss embroidered and dotted muslins, 
écru and white. 

A new greenish shade of very vivid yellow is 
called ‘‘ mustard.” 

Rosebuds, forget-me-nots, daisies and bluets 
in tiny designs are favorite flowers among the 
patterns found on spring satteens, percales and 
foulards. 

The new Gilbert cloths in delicate colors and 
mixtures will be much worn. 

Pajamas of bright yellow pongé dotted with 
small circles of blue are the Jatest fancy in gen- 
tlemen’s night wear. 

New pongé silks for gentlemen’s Pajamas 
come in dark blue grounds with smal! polka 
dots and tadpole designs in white. Other pon- 
gés have white or light grounds with dots, lines, 
checks and fancy figures in dark colors. 

Masculine night shirts are of barred nainsook 
muslin with narrow bias stripes of printed shirt- 
ing stitched on the bosom, the pocket, collar 
and cuffs. The figures on the printed stripes 
are small horseshoes, dots, crescents and stars. 

The new Joinville scarfs for men show the 
same colors and polka dots, circles, ovals, 
moons, crescents and little peas that are seen in 
the new dress goods for women. 

Olive and myrtle green are favorite colors in 
combination with bright reds and pale blues in 
men’s scarfs. 

Conservative men cling fondly to the plain 
black London scarf. 

Bonnets are intended to be worn well forward 
on the head. 
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HOME HORTICULTURE. 


Eviteo sy: - - - - + + + + FA. Benson 
EXHIBITION OF ROSES—CONSTRUCTION 
OF CONSERVATORIES, ETC. 

At the February meeting of the New 
York Horticultural Society there was the 
grandest display of cut roses ever seen in 
that city, or probably any other place, at 
that season of the year. A table forty feet 
long by five in width was literally covered 
with rich varieties of the Queen of Flowers. 
The passion for roses has developed a large 
number that are a vast improvement on the 
standard kinds of past years. For ex- 
ample, among the exhibition referred to 
there were Madame Marie Kappenheim, a 
grandly shaded carmine, orange and scar- 
let rose ; Valle du Chamoix, a rose of rich 
yellow tint; Charles Rovolli, carmine and 
white variegated, shading off to purple, 
and a new American banner variety, crim- 
son with yellow stripes, named the ‘ Flag 
of our Union.’”’ Since the introduction of 
the Capucine rose, with its flame tints and 
pointed, blood-stained tips to the buds, the 
effort with growers has been to produce a 
rose of these ravishing colors better in size. 
Only in November and December can Cap- 
ucines be forced that are at all satisfactory. 
The roses above mentioned afford the same 
charming combination of color which is 
especially becoming to brunettes. The 
Marie Kappenheim, of them all, is the 
finest, as it is large and loose-petaled and 
gives the ‘“‘crushed rose” effect so highly 
esteemed by connoisseurs in flowers. There 
were large bunches of the pale pink Kathe- 
rine Mermet, at present the most desirable 
of all the roses of that color. Although 
grown in profusion this season, it is so per- 
ishable that it is and ever will be costly. 
After being cut for half a day it shows 
signs of suffering ; when parted from the 
bush twenty-four hours it is unsalable. 
There were specimens of the Souvenir de 
Malmaison, one of the oldest but loveliest 
roses in cultivation, which were three inches 
in diameter. Duchess of Edinboro’, of 
deep crimson-scarlet, rivaling in brilliancy 
the famous General Jacqueminot and of a 
quality more free-blooming. The golden- 
yellow Perles des Jardin, so finely-grown 
as to be nearly as large as Maréchal Neils, 
were side by side with profuse bunches of 
blood-red roses named Queen Scarlet. In 
pure white there were Nephetos buds ; the 
large Cornelia Cooks with their greenish 

cast at heart contrasted magnificently. 

The hybrid perpetual class was repre- 
sented by splendid flowers of Baroness 
Rothschild five inches in diameter; in 
color these are a peculiar, almost purplish, 
pink. Their fragrance is delightful. This 
rose is considered the finest of its class in 
cultivation, and although it has been grown 
about twelve years still it leads in prize 
shows both in England and this country. 
Baroness Rothschild roses sell freely in 
New York at one dollar each. The Mabel 
Morrison is identical with the Baroness 
Rothschild, except its color is of pure 
paper white. Duke of Connaught, a rose 
introduced two years ago, promises to be 
very fine and useful, as it is of the bright 
erimson which florists can never find 
enough of, and possesses a fascinating 
odor. There were a few other hybrid per- 
petuals, but these were the leading ones 
and types of all excepting the Prince Ca- 
mille de Rohan, which is of the deepest 
shade of crimson—perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to a black rose of any in cultivation. 
Specimens of this dusky flower were sold 
for two dollars each after the exhibition. 
Next season the superb Gabrielle Luizet 
rose will be brought forward by our chief 
plantsmen. This flower has for two years 
past been shown at London rose fétes. It 
is of great size and a true rose pink. Its 
petals are as polished as if cut from satin, 
and it rolls them back as if each one were 
a shining shell. 

The perfection to which roses have at- 
tained in the vicinity of New York is prob- 
ably mainly due to the improved methods 
of culture, 
roses it is now considered essential that the 
structure in which they are cultivated 
should be of a particular kind. There is 
but little doubt that hundreds of the green- 
houses, both for private and commercial 
purposes, in which roses are grown are en- 
tirely unfitted for the purpose. Inthe great 
majority of these cases when grown for 
commercial uses buildings have been 
erected on what is known as the “ ridge 
and furrow plan,”’ which, from the tendency 
of one house to shade the other, is ill-fitted 
for growing roses or any other flowers in 
midwinter. It has only been since the 
rage for these fine roses that the necessities 





Preliminary to the growing of 


of the gardener forced him to use his inge- 
nuity so as to procure the greatest amount 
of light during the dark days of winter. 
To accomplish this he finds that his green- 
house must slope mainly to the south at an 
angle of about 35°. Presuming the green- 
house to be twenty feet wide, which is proven 
to be the most convenient width, the angle 
of the roof sloping south will be about 
eighteen feet, while the back slope, or that 
facing the north, will be eight to nine feet. 
This kind of erection-is found to give the 
largest amount of light. Great care should 
be exercised to have the wood as light as 
consistent with strength. For this reason 
recent erections have been chiefly composed 
of yellow pine, which has greater strength 
in proportion to bulk than white pine. The 
glass used is what is known as second 
quality French, of double thickness and 
Sree from blisters, otherwise such blisters 
will concentrate the sun’s rays and burn 
the leaves of plants. The size of the 
glass is also important. It should be as 
large as consistent with strength. The 
size now used is ten by twelve inches, 
placed the wide way. All preliminaries 
necessary to rose-growing will require a 
separate chapter. As in the construction 
of the house, much depends upon a few 
simple rules, which we will endeavor to 
give in another communication. 
HOW TO KEEP CUT FLOWERS FRESH. 

Almost the first thought that follows ad- 
miration for a freshly-picked bouquet is 
how it can be preserved the greatest length 
of time. Many experiments have been un- 
dertaken to prevent flowers from fading— 
such as placing salt in the water, dipping 
the stems in hot water, or nipping them 
off and applying sealing-wax. We have 
tried all methods, and have come to the 
conclusion that changing the water in 
which the stems are plunged, frequently, 
and sprinkling the flowers hourly will 
keep them fresh and fair longer than will 
other treatment. The water used should 
be tepid. The cooler the temperature of 
the apartment the better. Never leave 
flowers under a gas-jet or they will imme- 
diately blight. The last thing at night 
change the water on the stems and sprinkle 
the flowers thoroughly. Tie over the vase 
or basket tissue-paper which has been 
soaked in water. Over this tuck news- 
paper. In the morning the flowers will be 
found as fair as the night previous. Roses 
fade quicker than most any flowers. Helio- 
trope will wilt and blacken with the ten- 
derest care. It should be nipped from a 
bouquet as soon as it loses freshness. 
Lilies, tulips, Narcissus, Euphorbias, hya- 
cinths and all flowers with succulent stems 
can be preserved several days. 

A “‘golden crown’ was made of yellow 
tulips for the casket of a dead friend. It 
was borne in the vault and left on the 
coffin. One month afterwards on opening 
the vault the crown was found perfectly 
fresh, the cold and damp atmosphere of 
the tomb having preserved it. 

It is a very good plan to place tulips or 
lilies in wet moss, which keeps their stems 
damp and aids in preserving them. Bask- 
ets can be easily filled with moss which is 
first soaked in water. It must be tied in 
with fine cord and trimmed off neatly at 
the edges. Place the stems of the tulips 
with their foliage in the moss as thickly as 
they will stand. A basket of lily of the 
valley made in this way is charming, and 
will serve as a centrepiece for the table a 
fortnight." An old bandbox can be cut 
down and effectively filled with tulips, 
lilies or hyacinths, with perhaps two or 
three spikes of scarlet Huphorbia japonica 
in the middle. Lycopodium is pretty to 
tuft around and hide the edge of the box. 


A most important classical discovery is 
reported from Athens. It is nothing less 
than a manuscript of Homer dating from 
the 117th Olympiad, thvee hundred and 
eight years B. C. It was found in an Athe- 
nian monastery by Professor Rokos, already 
known to fame as the discoverer of the 
supposed lost works of Photios. The papy- 
rus roll. is endorsed as the property of 
Andronikos, nephew of the last Emperor of 
the Eastern Empire, and was by him placed 
in this monastery in 1428. 


A DanisH writer, by name Sophus 
Schack, who is also a painter of some re- 
putation, has recently written a work on 
physiognomy, in which he maintains, 
among other curious theories, that re- 
peated intermarriage of near relatives pro- 
duces a type of the human face resembling 
that of monkeys. He attempts to show 
this by sketches from family portraits— 
not much to the delight of the families, 
one might suppose. 
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THE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 


“ Tuts,’”’ the young lady said, ‘‘ is the photo- 
graph of a young gentleman who used to pay 
attention to Aunt Martha. He is a very nice 
young man. He was attending Letherhed Col- 
lege when this picture was taken.” 

And he was a nice young man. His collar 
wanders out over his shoulders and his necktie 
looks like a roll of carpet with the ends fringed. 
His vest is a flowered pattern of velvet cut low 
in the neck. His coat is a Prince Albert and 
his legs hang down from the vast embrace of its 
encircling tails, making him look like a double- 
tongued bell. His trousers are broad, and 
he leans on a large book in a very painful 
attitude. His hair is combed low on his fore- 
head and high at the temples, thus display- 
ing the broad sweep and comprehensive scope 
of two ears that flare with the unfolding spread 
of intellectual development. His brow is con- 
tracted with thought and the intense effort to 
look fixedly at the impossible point indicated by 
the artist. The freckles on his nose do not show. 
They were kindly and carefully obliterated by 
the photographer, whose motto is, ‘‘ Art, for 
art’s sake,’”? and who saw they were the only 
real and natural thing in the negative. 

“ And this,” said the young lady, ‘is a pho- 
tograph of Mrs. Thistlepod, an old friend of our 
family. I think I have heard it said that pa 
liked her, indeed, before he met ma. It is nota 
very good photograph.” 

The young lady is correct. The execution is 
not a brilliant success. The bonnet which is 
massive and of a multiflora style of decoration 
is well outlined, and the massive bow of four- 
inch ribbon with which it is tied under the chin 
is brought out in startling relief against the 
blank, oval-shaped space between it and the 
brow of the ‘“ bunnit,’’ which is supposed to 
represent the placid features of ‘ pa’s”’ early 
flame. Crossed on her lap, in close focus, Mrs. 
Thistlepod’s hands are magnified into the di- 
mensions of small hams with fingers. This 
colossal effect is also rather emphasized by the 
too long fingers of the gloves. Mrs. Thistlepod 
is sitting so rigidly erect that you fear she has 
swallowed the headrest by mistake, instead of 
leaning against it, as she was told. The deadly 
weapon Jying in her lap is sometimes mistaken 
for a poiiceman’s billy. It is Mrs. Thistlepod’s 
fan. 

** And here,’’ the young lady went on, “is 
Mr. Thistlepod. He is a very kind-hearted 
man.”’ 

I was.glad she told meso. Mrs. Thistiepod 
had made her husband’s shirts under the im- 
pression that he was a rapidly-growing boy in- 
stead of a man of 47 years, weighing already 
172 pounds. The shirt boils and bubbles and 
wrinkles up out of his vest front. His collar 
stands up like the ear of a terrier on one side, 
but droops away in languid angularity on the 
other. His black necktie, after passing five 
times around his neck, is tied in a knot the 
secret hitch of which is only acquired by long 
years of actual practice in tying old-fashioned 
hame-strings. The coat he wears is the awful 
coat of the Sabbath day and Fourth of July, 
and the set of the fearful and wonderful panta- 
loons, all taut on the larboard tack, betrays the 
solitary suspender in all its loneliness. One 
knotted knee is crossed above the other and the 
suspended foot hangs out in the air like the 
coffin of Mahomet. His trousers crawl] up the 
rigid legs of his boots. In one hand, with the 
arm still fixed in the frozen agony of the acute 
angle at which the “‘artist’’ set it, he holds a 
stovepipe hat with a level brim, with the inten- 
sity of a despairing man who will only loose 
his vise-like grip upon that hat with death. The 
other arm has been lashed across his body, and 
the extended fingers driven between his vest 
and coat with a sledge-hammer. You cannot 
see the tenpenny nails which pin this arm to its 
place, but you know they are there. Mr. Thistle- 
pod’s hair is combed straight out from his head 
in both directions from any point of view. His 
lips are set, and his eyes glare with the pained 
expression of a man who has just been given 
the pleasant alternative of having his tooth 
pulled or the boil on the back of his neck lanced, 
as the only cure for the felon on his thumb. In 
all the agony of his face you can read murder 
in his heart, and the beholder is glad to have 
the pretty young lady’s word for it, that Mr. 
Thistlepod is a kind-hearted man. 

“ And this,’”’ the young lady said, pitching 
her voice in a little lower key, while a faint 
color mantled her cheeks, ‘‘ this is George Ste- 
venson.”’ 

I knew by her voice and manner that George 
Stevenson was the most important man in that 
album, but her father came in just then to take 
me to the train and I had only a brief glance at 
George Stevenson. His collar was very high 
and very wide open at the throat, and his neck 
was very long. His curling hair curled as never 
hair curls outside of a country village. It 
climbed up on top of itself in billows of curls 
like pine shavings ; it clustered over his brow in 
rings and hooks and scrolls, and not even the 
art of the all-disguising photographer could 
hide the glistening of the perfumed bear’s oil 
wherewith those twining locks were anointed. 
His necktie was dark, dark blue with white 
polka-dots. His right hand rested on his hip; 
his left hand held his cane ; his legs were erossed. 
The expression of his face was stern, as a man 
born to command men. His profession was 
clerk in a hide and leather store. His moustache 
curled up to meet his hair. A bouquet bloomed 
in the lapel of his coat. The ring on his finger 
had a set as large as an acorn, and the pin in 
his scarf looked like a champagne cork. I 
glanced in through the sitting-room window as 
I drove away with her father, and the young 
lady was still looking with tender interest at 
the picture of George Stevenson. 

ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


—TvtTor in Mechanics—‘‘If a body meet a 
body.’”? Sophomore (in an undertone, me-chan- 
ic-ally) —‘‘ Coming through the rye.’’— Yale 
Record. 
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Arabella.—« Oh! I do love a big dog!” 
George (with a tinge of sarcasm).— Oh! don’t I wish I was a big dog!” 
Arabella.—* Don’t ‘worry—you’ll grow.” 





A BRUTAL CONTEST. 


THE prize fight between Jones and Brown was 
just over, and it was fully reported in the eve- 
ning paper. Mr. Smyth was lying on the sofa 
when Mrs. Smyth picked up the journal for the 
purpose of glancing over it. 

**T see there has been another disgusting 
prize fight,’’ said Mrs. Smyth. ‘‘ Isn’t it horrid 
for two brutes to pound each other in that way ?”’ 

“* Disgusting,’’ said Mr. Smyth. 

“* And it is disgraceful for a decent paper to 
devote so much space to describing it. The re- 
port is two columns long.”’ 

** Outrageous,”’ said Mr. Smyth. ‘‘ I’ll write 
to the editor to-morrow protesting against his 
sending such stuff into respectable families.” 

*“T would if I were you. I see that the fight 
took place near New Orleans.” 

‘*T heard it was to do so. Does the paper say 
who whipped ?”” 

‘*¢ There were fifteen rounds. Both men were 
in fine condition, and Jones won the toss.’ ”’ 

‘* Doesn’t give thé names of the trainers ?”” 

“*T don’t see them.”’ 

‘*T wonder who they were. I’ll look in the 
New York Herald in the morning. It will tell.’’ 

“*¢ Jones jumped into the ring at 11.30, and 
Brown immediately followed him.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Smyth here relapsed into silence, reading 
to herself. 

‘ Well, go on,” said Mr. Smyth, sitting half- 
way up on the sofa. ‘Who does it say 
whipped ?”” 

‘** Bets were freely offered against Jones, with 
few takers. Just as the men faced each other a 
cry was raised that the Sheriff was coming, 
whereupon the crowd scat’ ”’— 

* Pshaw !”’ said Mr. Smyth, lying down on the 
sofa again. ‘‘No fightafter all. Pity the thing 
was not brought to some conclusion.” 

“*But,’’’ continued Mrs. Smyth, reading, 
“** it was a false alarm, and the combatants be- 
gan. Aftersome skirmishing Jones got Brown’s 
head under his arm, and pounded him until the 
blood came.’ Horrible! Id better not read 
any more.”’ 

**Oh, well,’’ said Mr. Smyth, sitting up again, 
as long as you’ve gone this far you might as well 
keep on. Does it say which of them won?” 

‘*¢ When the second round began Jones came 
up fresh, but Brown seemed considerably the 
worse for the wear. After some wild hitting on 
his part Jones knocked him down, and he was 
hauled into his corner.’ ” 

Mr. Smyth rose from the sofa and came over 
and sat on achair by Mrs. Smyth while she read 
the description of the succeeding nine rounds. 

At the conclusion of the eleventh round, Mrs. 
Smyth observed : 

“* Henry, this is almost sickening. Is it worth 
while to read every line of it ?’’ 

‘* Not every line ; but I wouldn’t skip much 
of it. If the newspapers will thrust these bru- 
talities upon us we are almost forced to take 
some notice of them. And Jones won the vic- 
tory, did he ?”’ 

*** When the twelfth round began Brown was 
nearly senseless. He was put upon his feet by 
his trainer, but was totally blind, so that’— 
Isn’t it awful, Henry ?”’ 

‘** Revolting ; and Jones, he came up smiling, 
and—go on; let’s hear the result. Who 
whipped ?”” 

*“¢ Jones knocked him down again, and as 
Brown failed to respond when time was called 
Jones was declared the victor.’ ”’ 

** Good for Jones !’”’ exclaimed Mr. Smyth. 

‘*T knew he’d win,”’ said Mrs. Smyth, with a 
smile. ‘‘ But how infamous it all is !’’ 

** A disgrace to a civilized country !’’ said Mr. 
Smyth, going back to the lounge and stretching 
himself out on it. ‘‘There ought to be a law 
to forbid newspapers from publishing the loath- 
some details of such contests. Let’s see, dear, 
does the paper say whether Jones is going to 
give a sparring exhibition in this city ?”’ 

**No; I can’t see that it does.’’, 

*¢ Ah |? exclaimed Mr. Smyth ; ‘‘ then I won’t 
have a chance to see him.”’ 

Then Mrs. Smyth resumed her sewing, and 
Mr. Smyth went to sleep. 


Tue good pastor was known among his per- 
haps envious brethren as a ‘sensational”’ 
preacher. One day while he was sitting in his 
study, immersed in thought, with a heap of 
crumpled newspapers on the floor beside him, 
Deacon Bullit came in. After a few prelimi- 
nary remarks, the pastor said : 

“Bullit, I want a subject for my next Sun- 
day’s sermon, and I can’t think of a thing. Can 
you suggest a theme ?’”’ 

**T don’t know,”’ said the deacon, reflecting. 

““T’ve been through the whole of that pile of 
newspapers, telegraph columns, police columns, 
even the advertising columns, and there is no- 
thing striking among them.” 

‘*Let’s see; you preached against the Mor- 
mons three weeks ago? That was the Sunday I 
was away.” 

‘“*There’s nothing inthat. I’ve ‘ gone for’ the 
Mormons twice since last fall. Then, you know, 
I preached last Sunday about the big railroad 
accident at Dunkard’s Creek, and in the after- 
noon I had a discourse about the snow storm.” 

** Nothing more in the Guiteau case, is there ?’’ 

‘No, the people are tired of it. Three ser- 
mons on that subject are as much as they can 
stand. Do you think I could stir things up 
with another discourse pitching into City Coun- 
cils or, say, the management of the Water- 
works ?”’ 

“T don’t know. Maybe you might. The last 
time you went for Councils the church was 
crowded ; all the councilmen came, and the 
collection was the largest since New Year’s.”’ 

** But I couldn’t repeat that story about the 
colored man and the mule, could I? That was 
the best thing in the sermon, I think.”’ 

“Tt brought down the house, that’s certain.”’ 

‘Laughed, didn’t they? But I couldn’t tell 
it again, and so I guess I won’t take up Coun- 
cils. I have half a notion to discuss the Panama 
Canal question. Do youthink the people would 
feel an interest in that? I might preach about 
the Panama Canal in the morning and about the 
small-pox epidemic in theevening. The spread 
of the small-pox interests everybody.”’ 

** Yes; but why not devote the sermon chiefly 
to the history and value of vaccination ?”’ 

“Tt might answer. Nobody knows how hard 
it is to find fresh and interesting subjects. 
Things happen soinconveniently. Just as likely 
as not there will be a big fire in the city late 
Saturday night, after my two sermons are writ- 
ten, and when it will be too late to write another 
with the fire as a theme.”’ 

** You could extemporize about it.”’ 

** But not so well; not so well. By the way, 
Bullit, have you heard the rumors that Cashier 
Smith, of the Tenth National Bank, is a de- 
faulter ?’’ 

“*T believe there are reports of that kind 
afloat.’’ 

‘That would be a lively theme! Suppose I 
take it up in a general sort of a way, and make 
it sensational? That might do for the morning, 
and then I could give a blast at the variety the- 
atres in the evening. Or I could devote my 
evening sermon to the tariff and the morning 
one to the balloon expedition to the North Pole. 
You would be surprised how little help I get 
now from the newspapers. A man may skim 
over fifty without finding a single theme that 
will draw a full house and excite the curiosity 
of the congregation.”’ 

‘* Have you looked anywhere but in the news- 
papers ?”” 

““N-n-no! Excepting in the Report of the 
Board of Trade and in a couple of the Reviews. 

** Didn’t refer to the Bible, of course ?’’ 

‘* Well, I’ll tell you, deacon, the people are 
tired of Scriptural subjects. They want some- 
thing novel and exciting. Of course it seems a 
little queer to throw the Bible over; but a man 
has to meet popular expectation and my theory 
is to reach sinners one way if you can’t reach 
them the other. That’s sound, isn’t it ?’’ 

Before the deacon left, the pastor had it ar- 
ranged to preach one sermon on the boiler ex- 
plosion at Hackensack, and another upon cul- 
tivation of the carp as a food fish. 


ESTRAYS. 

—A TWo-FooT rule—Keep your feet dry. 

—TueEy have a brand of whisky in Kentucky 
known as the ‘‘ Horn of Plenty,’’ because it will 
corn you copiously. 

—TueE pensive mule is not usually regarded 
as susceptible to pathetic emotions. And yet 
he occasionally drops a mule-teer. 

—CHARITY balls—gotten up for the rich to 
show their rich clothes—are of less importance 
to the poor than fish balls.—New Orleans Pica- 
yune. 

—NINE men out of ten are mean enough to 
enjoy saying to a physician who goes hunting 
and gets no game: “‘ Why didn’t you take your 
medicine chest instead of a gun ?’’— Boston Post. 


—STUDENT (not very clear as to his lesson) 
—‘‘That’s what the author says any way.” 
Professor—‘‘ I don’t want the author; I want 
you.” Student (despairingly )}—‘‘ Well, you’ve 
got me.”’ 

—‘ Pa, why do they call ’em high schools ?”’ 
‘*Tt’s because we pay so much for ’em, my son. 
You’ll understand these things better when you 
get to be a taxpayer.’’—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


—Awn exchange prints an able article on 
‘¢ Hints on How to Go to Sleep.’’ It is the most 
convincing article we ever read upon the subject. 
We were fast asleep before we had got half 
through it.— Boston Transcript. 


In Sparta it was a law that men should wor- 
ship the gods with as little expense as possible. 
There are now enrolled on the church books in 
the United States enough Spartans to make 
three thousand new Thermopyles.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


—A party of vegetarians who were boarding 
at a water-cure establishment, while taking a 
walk in the fields, were attacked by a bull, 
which chased them furiously out of his pasture. 
‘ That’s your gratitude is it, you hateful thing ?”’ 


exclaimed one of the ladies, panting with fright. 


and fatigue. ‘‘ After this I’ll eat beef three 
times a day.”’ 


—‘' MISERABLE ?”’ said young Symonds. ‘Of 
course I’m miserable, and I can’t help looking 
so. I’m invited, and can’t refuse to attend, a 
party given by the girls at the boarding school. 
They’re going to cook the supper themselves, 
and I shall have to eat some of the bread and 
cake, and I shall die in an awful agony before 
morning. I know I shall!’’—Boston Post. 


—No facts yet known forbid us to believe 
That first of all old maids had been Miss Eve, 
Provided she'd been given half a chance 
At married miseries to take a glance. 

The first old maid! O speculation vast ! 

For had she been the first she’d been the last ! 

Shrewd Adam saw what on the venture hung, 

And married her when she was very young. 

No haste like his was ever since displayed— 

He called her ‘‘wife’* the day that she was ‘‘ made. ** 
—Syracuse Sunday Times. 


—DrrEcTORY MAN—‘‘ What did you say was 
your husband’s occupation, ma’am?”’ She— 
‘¢ A ear painter, sir.” D. M.—‘‘ Oh, yes, a car- 
penter.”’ She—‘‘ A car painter I said.”” D.M. 
—‘* Just so; acarpenter.’’ She—‘‘ Car painter.” 
D. M.—‘‘I understand, ma’am—a carpenter.’’ 
She (witha shriek )—‘“‘ Car p-a-i-n-t-e-r ! painter, 
I say |’? D. M.—‘‘ Oh, beg pardon, ma’am ; you 
see I’m just a little, er—deaf !’’— Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal. 


—Amonc the humorous anecdotes to be found 
in the biography of Gottschalk, we find the 
following : 

At Hartford, Conn., Gottschalk overheard the 
following conversation between two ladies : 

“ Are you going to Gottschalk’s concert ?”’ 

‘Yes, if Ican find a place in the front seats.”’ 

“Tt is too near, the sound is not so pure as at 
a distance.”’ 

“*T do not care about hearing. I want to see 
his fingers. I know all his pieces.” 

** Ah, you play the piano?”’ 

“No! but I have a friend who plays them all 
on the guitar.’’ 
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